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Recommended in the Children’s Catalog 


Recommended in the Standard Catalog For 
High School Libraries 


*Doubly Recommended in the Standard Catalog 





950 University Avenue 


For Public Libraries 


ma Lhe Ne\\ EEE 


SEARS LIST OF 
SUBJECT HEADINGS 


Sixth Edition — Bertha M. Frick — 558 pages — $4 


The first five editions of this basic tool were published 
under the title, List of Subject Headings for Small Li 
braries. The fifth edition was published in 1944. The 
new, sixth edition follows the new American Library As 
sociation and Library of Congress cataloging rules and 
embodies many changes in content and cataloging style. 
At the request of catalogers and teachers many more 
notes defining the meaning and scope of subjects have 
been added. 


“The revised edition of a book long recognized by librarians con- 
tains subject headings of many additional and changed subjects.” 
THe Master Key 


“The preface relates the history of the List and every possible aid 
seems to he provided for its efficient use. It follows the Library 
of Congress form of headings, abridged and simplified to meet the 
needs of smaller libraries.” 

PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


New York 52, New York 
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| [he Cream of 


LINCOLN’ S 
eee) Wit and Wisdom 


"Thana rnd 





Compiled by Caroline Thomas 
Harnsberger, editor of “Mark Twain 
at Your Fingertips” 


These quotations reveal his humor, sagacity, and humility, and are the key to his 
greatness. 


Other researchers have prepared encyclopedic compilations containing almost every- 
thing Lincoln ever wrote or said. But here you have “all the best”, carefully gleaned 
from every available source. By diligent research and skillful culling from Lincoln’s 
speeches, debates, letters, recorded conversation—and anecdotes—Mrs. Harnsberger 
has put the essential Lincoln “‘at the fingertips” of the reader. 


Topical (5-in-1) Index for Cross Reference: topical index with cross references; 
anecdotes; names of persons written to or mentioned by Lincoln; cities in which 
Lincoln gave important address, visited, or mentioned; organizations before which 
Lincoln spoke. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 8 full page reproductions of Lincoln portraits from the Chicago 


Historical Society collection, and 26 beautiful line drawings by Harold D. Hoopes. 
Size 7% by 10”. 


MARKET: General Reader, Lincoln Scholars and Collectors, Public Speakers and 
Writers, Schools and Libraries. 





$5 








1255 S. Wabash Ave., « Chicago 5, IIl. 
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The thrifty buyer knows that: 


¢ MANY REPRINTS ARE REMARKABLY ATTRACTIVE 
¢ MANY REPRINTS ARE REMARKABLY STURDY 


To discover what is available he 
consults the: 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES 


Eleventh Edition 1950 


The Catalog is amazingly complete. 
The Main Volume lists At a glance it shows all available 
thousands of Reprints titles of a given author; all titles of 
currently available ; 
a given imprint. 


It’s in two alphabets with full cross 
The Spring Supplement 


will list changes up to 
March 1951 included for thousands of “buys” 


references. Brief descriptions are 


in eighty-four reprint series. 


The price for both is TO SAVE MONEY CONSULT 
$4.00 THE CATALOG 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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New—fo, children from 5 to 12! 
Every Librarian will 


welcome T, 
is unique 


HE CHILDREN’S DIGEST! 

» New Publication Offers, in one volume, 
the old and the best of the new in chil- 
Oetry, educationg| 





1 yr. $3 
(10 issue. 


s—excepting 1 yr. PARENTS’ MA 
July and August) 
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CHECK UP! 


DECEMBER is a good time to make a careful checking of the 
HUNTTING LISTS FOR THE YEAR 1950 
to discover what important books you may have overlooked. 


BE SURE THAT TITLES SUBJECT TO HARD USE ARE ORDERED 
“HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM” 


We now have a large stock of Juveniles . . . in attractive 
decorated covers ... in stock and ready for immediate 
delivery ... at exceptionally low net prices. 





























The H. R. Huntting Company, Inc. Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 
Stop hunting — go HUNTTING 














¢ Who Was the FIRST Kidnapper? 


A Florentine explorer earns this odious honor. He kidnapped an Indian child in a 
America in 1524 and tried also to abduct the mother. She set up such outcries, how- ‘1 

ever, that he fled back to his ship. Read full details in: 

An amazing compendium of 5,550 U. S. firsts (31,382 entries) in all flelds. 888 large 

pages. $7.00 postpaid. H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 


eeeco ASBURY RIDGES? | [7 2OS, OOK 80S BOOKS =] 








. shelves to serve them. From our own press—Training the 
By John Hampton Atkinson Dog—$3; Care of the Dog—$1.75; Don’t Call a Man a 





— $2.5 F zy z terature)—these thr 
An excellent record of New England Com- on — Will ducky. “aeunene Wes Dachshund, 
munity life in the eighties and nineties of the Gordon's The Boxer; Keckler’s The Great Dane—each $3: 
last century. Cloth, $4.00 ee 2 The Springer—$3.50; Perry’s The Boston Ter- 
rier 3.50. 
From your bookstore 
7 JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. Publishers of Dog World Magazine 











ams = Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 = 











Today’s Thoughts on VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’s Problems by OF THE DAY— 





’ 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
Today Ss Leaders New York 18, N. Y. 
Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches $5.00 a "eee utknnae” aie. 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 








Just Published 
UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 1949-50 
Ulman 36th Edition 355p. $2.50 


Verbatim reports of ten collegiate debates or other 
forensic activities with briefs and _ bibliographies. 





Issues Presented 
MARSHALL PLAN FOR THE ORIENT 6. THE BRANNAN PLAN 
-. NATIONALIZING BASIC INDUSTRIES 7. OWNERSHIP OF TIDELANDS 








ole ochre 


A NATIONAL MEDICAL PROGRAM 8. COMMUNISTS AS TEACHERS 
. REPEAL OF TAFT-HARTLEY 9. WIRETAPPING 
. STRIKES IN PUBLIC UTILITIES 10. FILM CENSORSHIP 


The first seven are intercollegiate debates (with Oxford and McGill Universities par- 
ticipating in two) with and without decisions, and with and without audience or panel 
participation. Numbers eight and nine were televised. The former took the form of a 
mock trial and the latter was a dramatized discussion. The final issue is presented in the 
form of a committee hearing. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY — 950 University Avenue New York 52, New York 
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Mitten’s Sign-making Alphabets 


. Snowy white and satin smooth, crisp and clean-looking, 

"A if qa Mitten’s 3-dimensional display letters always create a favor- 
{| | able impression—~ith IMPACT! .. They are ideal for de- 
partment markers, bulletin boards, directories and every 


} 
ia I Lt fy i WA kind of attractive display—indoors and outdoors. 





ial ... Precision molded of a durable plastiktile composition, 
i At ;4 : they are ready to use, easy to use, changeable, colorable— 
" and inexpensive. 





. A wide selection of smartly designed, easy to read char- 
acter-faces in many sizes from 34” to 9’’—in three basic con- 
structions . . . Use them in curves or straight lines against any 
background, or standing upright against dramatic lighting 
effects. 


“Pinbacks’’* thumb-press into soft backgrounds. 
“Sandbacks’’* glue-on to hard surfaces. 
“Track Letters’’* stand upright or at an angle in tracks. 


SOMETHING SPECIAL! DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES — 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY MASTER +61 
699 ‘Pinback 


ford -taniela ti tal -talititaelib melt clai-teMialoM-tailal tal michal Mielaiiiles: 









* letters and numerals 34° to 2°’ high. Char 





imum versotility. Unit includes two background Display 
olal-tt nicl Mmiileh ae] elise ti lal eae G-151-1¢ Mie lale Ml clelal-1i Mae lame ol-Mmtl {Je 


over and over! 


Write for instructive literature, catalog and prices. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT, MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 


5th Ave., Redlands, Calif. * 2 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











Coming! 


The NEW No. 51 


Gaylord Catalog! 


@68 pages showing our complete line 


of library supplies—our standard 
library furniture —and several inter- 


esting new items. 


Acopy of the new No. 51 Catalog will 
be mailed this month to all libraries. 
Watch for it. 





Gaylord G00. i. 
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@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
/ 
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SAVE 25! 


30% 


Select books 

from our Ed- 
ucational Cat- 
alogs, mailed 
free on request. 
Mention sub- 
jects desired. 
Complete cata- 
log ready sum- 
mer of 1950. 


TO SELL—send 
us list of any 
books you may have 
for sale or exchange. 


BUY + SELL 


NEW— USED 
TEXT and REFERENCE 


MANY OUT-OF-PRINT TITLES IN STOCK 


# 
Long S COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 


/ 
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Are You Recommending 


Democracy 
Through 
Discussion 

By BRUNO LASKER 
376p. $3.50 

to your leaders of civic and 


social groups, also to the 
participants in these groups? 


They will find both enjoyment 
and profit in reading the exper! 


ences of a man who for many 
years has participated in or lead 
group discussions on all levels 
A subtitle might be, “How 
Reach a Logical Conclusio1 
The experts pronounce it 


field 


best book in the 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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“The sort of a book a great many people have 
been seeking for a long time.” —piain Dealer, Cleveland, O. 


A BROAD PANORAMA OF AMERICANA HIGHLIGHTING 
5,550 AMERICAN FIRSTS IN DESCRIPTIVE PARAGRAPHS 


The Authentic Firsts in Science, Inventions, Government, Religion, 
Medicine, Armed Forces, Education, Sports, Labor, Business, etc. 





The First Date: 1007—First white child born in America. 


The Last Date: June 9, 1949—First woman treasurer of U.S. 
confirmed. 


Details and evidence are, of course, given in all entries. 


The arrangement is alphabetical by subject headings. There 
are 413 “First B’s” including the First: 
baby show billiard ball brass foundry 


bacteriology laboratory bloomers breakfast food 
bank blue law brick kiln 
Baptist Church book magazine Buddhist Temple 
best seller botanic garden business manual 


Four Indexes are a feature: 


5,561 Firsts are credited to individuals in the Name Index. 
5,588 Firsts are located geographically in the Geographic Index. 
5,963 Firsts are listed by year in the Index by Years. 

5,065 Firsts are listed by day in the Index by Days. 

And, there are 3,655 cross references in the text. 


TOVUITGRNVUSOAOOUOOTOEOUOOENAOEOTAUTONUSTOGUEAEO EAA 


MVQVOUUOQO0O00000000000000000800000800ANEEUAGANAAA AAA 





The book is the who, what, where and when of important 
and intriguing American Firsts, describing and completely 
indexing each event in a total of 31,382 entries. It is: 


F F { 
A Record of First Happenings, 
al Discoveries and Inventions in 

the United States 


By Joseph Nathan Kane 888 (6%, x10in.) pages $7.00 















THE H. W. WILSON CO., 950 University Ave. New York 52, N. Y. 
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ETRY Awards’ $1,000 first prize went to 

Frances Mintrun Howard for All Keys Are 
Glass, their 1950 prize (also $1,000) for the best 
poem on “individual and international morality’’ 
to B. R. Gibbs for Vision. 

First prize of $300 in the annual O. Henry short 
story contest went to Wallace Stegner for ‘The 
Blue Winged Teal”; second ($200), to Gudger 
Bart Leiper for ‘ ‘Magnolias’; and third ($100), 
to Robert Lowry for “Be Nice to Mr. Campbell.” 
These stories will appear in “Prize Stories of 1950,” 
edited by Herschel Brickell. 

For the second successive year, two Brooklyn 
Public Library chauffeurs — Wallace Sparrow and 
Pasquale Fasano — received “Safe Driver’ awards 
from the General Accident Assurance Corporation 
of Philadelphia. The two men drove library trucks 
more than twelve thousand miles through the con- 
gested streets of Brooklyn last year without an ac- 
cident. In addition, the Brooklyn Public Library 
management and employees received the New York 
State Insurance Fund's top award in the 1950 acci- 
dent reduction contest, and among contestants men- 
tioned for reporting “‘no lost time” because of 
accident was the Queens Borough Public Library. 


Chester Bryant won the thirteenth annual Julia 
Ellsworth Ford Foundation award, $1,250, for 
“The Lost Kingdom,” to be published in late 1951. 


John Hersey was awarded the $250 annual prize 
for fiction by the Jewish Book Council of America 
for The Wall. Mr. Hersey turned the money over 


to the Joint Distribution Committee. 

The Ohioana Library Association awards to 
Ohio authors were given for The Hours and the 
Ages, Edward Nicholas; Liberty Hyde Bailey, An- 
drew Denny Rodgers III; Song of the Pines, 


Marion and Walter Havighurst; Little Squire Jim, 
Robert K. Marshall; and A Guide to Confident 
Living, Norman Vincent Peale 


Edith Foster, for the past six years director of 
the West Georgia Regional Library, was voted 
“Tops in Our Town” for Carroll County. This 
gave her a visit to New York City, where she 
appeared on the “Betty Crocker Magazine of the 
Air,” and, in a warm friendly picture of library 
service in rural areas, discussed particularly the 
newly established service for Negro readers. 


Citations of the New York Public Library went 
to the staff of the main information desk for efh- 
cient service “carried on under constant pressure’; 
to Caroline Jacobsen for operation of the staff 
cafeteria; and to Herman O. Parkinson, chief of 
stacks, whose staff services sixty-three miles of book 
stacks. The Fort Washington Branch was cited for 
carrying on despite discomforts resulting from 
blasting for a tunnel under the Harlem River prac- 
tically at their front door; the Aguilar Branch, in a 
community predominantly Puerto Rican, for “‘bril- 
liant adaptation of services and book stock to the 
changing needs of its neighbors. 


Diep 


October 3. Louts MATTHEWS SWEET, clergyman, 
educator, and author; after a short illness; in Car- 
bondale, Pennsylvania; eighty. Besides several re- 
ligious books, Dr. Sweet wrote The Self-Portrayal 
of Shakespeare, and Roman Emperor Worship. 
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October 7. EpwarpD CHILDS CARPENTER, arte 
and playwright; in Torrington, Connecticut; g 
enty-six. Mr. Carpenter wrote four novels, Th 
Crash, Captain Courtesy, The Code of Victor Jallor 
and The Easy Mark, but he was primarily a play 
wright—his most popular plays being The Cinde 
rella Man, The Bachelor Father, and Whi; stling in 
the Dark. In the last, Ernest Truex played the pa 
of a detective story writer who is suddenly cop 
fronted with a corpse 


October 12. 
writer and 


PETER PAUL O'Mara, short stor 
novelist; in St. Petersburg, Florida 
thirty-seven. Mr. O'Mara wrote All Those Love! 
Years and City of Women. A third novel, AJ 
man’s Challenge, had just started in Red Book 


October 13. ERNEST HAYCOX, writer of historical 
novels of the West; in Portland, Oregon; of cancer 
fifty-one. Starting in 1929 with Free Grass, Mr 
Haycox wrote twenty-three books, including Stage 


coach, Union Pacific, Apache Trail, and Can) 
Passage, which were made into motion pictures 
His books were more than mere Westerns, con 


forming to high literary standards and going deeply 
into human problems. 

October 16. Fritz WITTELS, 
rapher of — Freud; in New York C ity; sixty 


disciple and biog 


£ 


nine. Dr. Wittels’ books include Critique of Love 
Freud and His Time, and The Technique of P 
choanal ysis. 

October 17. HERBERT C. LEWIS, journalist; in New 


Author of two novels, Spring 
Greeting Mr. Lewis wrot 
had been a for 


York City; forty-one. 
Offensive and Season's 
for television and the screen, and 
eign correspondent. 

MILLAY, poet; in 


October 19. EDNA St. VINCENT 
Austerlitz, New York; of a heart attack; fifty-eight 
In 1917, the year she was graduated from Vassar 
College, her first volume of poetry, Rena 
Other Poems, appeared. Part of the boher 
of Greenwich Village's Golden Age during an 
following the first world war, Miss Millay acte 
with the Provincetown Players in their converte 
stable on Macdougal Street, wrote three plays i 
verse, and stories under the pseudonym, Nang 
Boyd, as well as poems. Her work appeared in 
slim volumes: A Few Figs from Thistles, Second 
April, The Lamp and the Bell, Two Slatterns « 
a King, and The Harp Weaver and Other Poem 
which won the Pulitzer prize in 1923. Commis 
sioned by the Metropolitan Opera House, she wrote 
the book for the score of an opera composed D 
Deems Taylor, The King’s Henchman During 
these years the poet threw herself into crusades for 
freedom and peace which led to many adventures 
including arrest with other death watch demonstra 
tors for Sacco and Vanzetti, before the Boston State 
House. In 1923 she married Eugen Jan Boissevain 
Winters they lived on a farm in the southern Berk: 
shires in New York State, and summers were spen 
on their place in Maine. Miss Millay was one 0! 
the few poets able to live by writing. Later books 
include The Buck in the Snow, Fatal Interview 
Wine from These Grapes, Conversation at Mid 
night, Huntsman, What Quarry? Make Bright ihe 
Arrows, There Are No Islands Any More, an 
Collected Sonnets. Collected Lyrics, her last book 
appeared in 1943. 

(Continued on page 
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be g here’s more than one reason why more Libraries choose 
ee VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS 
y-eight 

Vassar P ‘ 

ep The design and the metal requirements of the book- 
an life stacks in the United States Supreme Court Library 
1g and were of a very special nature. VMP’s vast experience 
Bo in the bookstack field enabled them to furnish a 
lays in finished installation suitable for the monumental 
Nancy beauty of this building. 

ed in Whether the installation is of this special nature 
_— or whether it is a highly technical matter, such as 
the the structural use of VMP’s bookstacks, the ad- 
ommis- visability of a book conveyor, the selection of suit- 
> wrote able partitions for offices, seminars and reading 
sath rooms, or a matter of selecting and positioning a few 
fon for sections of shelves—VMP’s Library advisory service 
ntures is freely available to Architects and Librarians 
—_ without obligation. 

n State 

— Write for FREE Library Products Catalogue today 
: Berk- 

e spent 

one of 

a VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
orvieu 

Mid BOOKSTACK DIVISION: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 

~ od BOOKSTACKS + ACCESSORIES » BOOK CONVEYORS + STUDY CARRELS + MOBILWALLS + MOBILRAILS ¢ METAL DOORS 
+ book, 
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Popular analysis of contemporary 
philosophers: Dewey, Russell, White- 
head, Santayana, Freud, Marx, the 


semanticists; Bergson, Kierkegaard, 
Jaspers, Sartre, and the Christian 
existentialists. 


IDEA-MEN OF TODAY 


by Vincent Edward Smith $5.00 





Backed by strong evidence is this 
timely appraisal of a country little 
understood in world affairs as the 
testing ground it is the only 
Western nation to have survived the 
physical pressure of Communism. 


THIS IS SPAIN 


by Richard Pattee Ready in December 





This prize-winning Bruce Fellow- 
ship biography is the first in many 
years to be written in English about 
the “father of the modern novel” and 
creator of Don Qutrote and his re- 
lationship to Renaissance thought 


CERVANTES 


by Gary MacEoin $3.25 





To help parents understand and 
guide their teen-age children, this 
book presents typical situations and 
solutions to their problems—physical, 
emotional, and spiritual 


TEEN 


by Charles E. Leahy, S.J. $2.00 





Practical hints and suggestions for 
improving everyday conversation, dis- 
cussing mechanics of speech, topics 
of conversation, and avoidance of 
common faults 


Making 
GOOD Talk 


by Austin J. App $2.50 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1112 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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TELLING 


by 
Katherine Williams Watson 


267p. $2.75 


» Here are 33 of the best 


children's stories, some 


jw a slightly condensed 


and/or speeded up for 

the most effective 

broadcasting, or 
equally satisfying simulated broad- 
casting. Most of the material is 
royalty-free and the author's produc- 
tion notes virtually guarantee er- 
thusiastic audiences. For 25 years 
Mrs. Watson headed the Children’s 
Department of the Denver Public Li. 
brary, and for many years she was 
the director of a most successful chil- 
dren's radio program. 


The selections in her new book are 
those proved to be most popular 
and stimulating. Librarians and story 
tellers will enthuse over the seven 
stories from old volumes of St. Nich 
olas; Mary Wilkins Freeman is repre- 
sented with four favorites; Andersen 
and Grimm are, of course, present; 
classic myths are retold by Kingsley 
and Hawthorne; and two Norse 
sagas appear in the fine Dasent 
translations. 


Readers will quickly discover that 
this sampling is indicative of the 
quality of the collection. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. | 
950 University Ave., N.Y. 52 
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R 1950 


A 48-Year-Old Publication 


Completely Redesigned 


























Field Enterprises, Inc. 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


announce 
Their first edition of the New 1951 
—PATTERSON'S AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY—— 


e new, larger format ¢ new material added 
e new binding © completely revised 


More than 50,000 school administrators listed with pertinent 
information given on more than 14,000 public and private 
schools, colleges, universities, and special schools—classified 
alphabetically, geographically, and by kind of school. 


® Classified section increased from 31 to 46 different types of schools 
e Hundreds of schools in towns of 500-1,000 population included 


e A source list of Instructional Materials and Equipment for elementary, 
junior high and senior high schools, classified by subject areas 
When you need information about schools - 
Look it up in PATTERSON'S 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 
also publishers of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA and CHILDCRAFT 








SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS! 


Here's the answer to one of your Teaching prob- 
lems—use S.P.C. enlarged Catalog Cards to teach 
the use of the Card Catalog. 

Each S.P.C. card measures 14” x 22’’ and is an exact duplicate of the 


regular 12.5x 7.5 cm Catalog Card. May be held in front of the class, 
or placed on the blackboard. 





Black type on a white background may easily be read by students in 
the rear of the classroom. 


—— 14” x22” DEMONSTRATION CATALOG CARDS — 
3 cards for Fiction Set (author, title and subject heading) $1.50 
3 cards for Electricity (537) 1.50 
4 cards for Collective Biography 2.00 
3 cards for Travel . 1.50 
5 cards for Postal Service (383) 2.50 
| card for Cross Reference .. 50 
Complete set of 19 cards—$8.50 











STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 552 Sturgis, Michigan 
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Louise Field 


66 HAVE been lucky,’ said Louise Field 
Cooper, author of The Boys from Sharon, 
the April 1950 Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 
“Time and money have never been important to my 
writing. I have always been able to find time for 
fiction—and I have never had to depend in any 
way upon the money I earned by writing. I know 
I would not be able to complete my novels without 
the assistance I have at home.” She has never at- 
tempted to paint herself as a typical housewife de- 
veloping her gifts despite a daily humdrum round. 
Blue eyed, with light hair and a slight figure, 
Mrs. Cooper is the daughter of Francis Elliott Field 
and Anna (Dunning) Field. She was born in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, March 8, 1905 of English and 
French Huguenot extraction. Hers was a family 
following the classic New England pattern, includ- 
ing sea captains engaged for generations in the 
China trade. When she had finished at Miss Por- 
ter’s boarding school in Farmington, she took the 
usual trip to France and Italy with a school room- 
mate. Then for a year she worked as society staff 
member on the Hartford Times. This job, she has 
observed, received no supervision from her parents; 
the Times, a Democratic paper, never entered the 
Field home. 

Later Louise Field sold books in Brentano’s Hart- 
ford shop and then married James Wayne Cooper, 
an attorney now associated with a New Haven law 
firm. The Coopers live in a rambling brick house 
on twenty hillside acres just above the Litchfield 
Turnpike in Woodbridge, Connecticut. There they 
have raised three children of their own: Field, a 
nineteen-year-old sophomore at Radcliffe; James 
Nicoll, fifteen, at Westminster School in Simsbury; 
and Peter Brintnal, ten. 

Included also in the household is Jackie Fu, a 
Chinese boy of fourteen, whose father is head of 
Formosa University. Jackie's family paid a visit to 
Yale two years ago, and when they went home he 
stayed on with the Coopers to finish his schooling. 
He also is a Westminster pupil. ‘And he is by far 
the most modern-minded member of the family,’ 
Mrs. Cooper commented in an interview with the 
New Haven Register. “He is our authority on 
movies, pin-ups, comic books, and fast automobiles 
-a splendid addition to a New England house- 
hold.” 


About fifteen years ago, Mrs. Cooper submitted 
her first short story manuscript to the New Yorker. 
It was accepted and she has contributed with some 
regularity ever since. The magazine now has first 
call on all her short stories. Her first novel, The 
Lighted Box, appeared during the war. It was fol- 
lowed in 1943 by The Deer on the Stairs (highly 
praised generally by reviewers) and in 1947 by 
Summer Stranger, called by E. C. Benet, ‘‘an ex- 
cellent study of summer resort “life, done with 
meticulous detail, unexpected depth, and a surprise 
in the way of a grim ending.’ 

A collection of her short stories has been pub 
lished under the title, Love and Admiration. Mrs. 
Cooper herself is dissatisfied with The Deer on the 
Stairs, which was in print only about a year after 
her first novel. She feels that for proper regenera- 
tion of creative and critical abilities she must wait 
at least three years between publication of novels. 
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Cooper 


LouISsE FIELD COOPER 


Working three. hours each morning in a small 
studio shed (a routine interrupted only by the chil 
dren’s holidays), she writes with what critics have 
called “fine, sensitive skill’ and ‘a keen, cool ¢ 
for the workings of many minds." Because all her 
work reflects the life she knows, the Cooper char 
acters are upper-middle class people, enjoying com 
fortable lives and struggling, for the most par 
through only minor tempests, and she portrays h 
fiction so deftly that most acquaintances are 
vinced, despite her denials, that they can id 
almost every character in her books 

“All I write about she |} 
the things I know myself—and I've 
much happen to me. Besides, I believe political 
moral purpose, regardless of ho 
poor basis for fiction.” It would 
of her, she feels, to write on the gi 
attempt to solve the world’s probler 

Because she depicts social satire of a most 
cate and subtle order, Mrs. Cooper has a 
natural kinship with such British novelists a 
ginia Woolf, Henry Green, Evelyn Waugh, a 
Gilbert White than with most modern Amer 
writers. She does admire William Faulkner a 
Eudora Welty for their perceptiveness and ] 
Hersey's talents as displayed in The Wali 
Danish woman, Isak Dinesen, and Marcel Pr 

Since The Boys from Sharon was a Book-of-t 
Month selection, Mrs. Cooper has been in increasé 
demand for radio programs, publishers’ meetings 
etc., but she has made it a rule to let nothing int 
fere with her writing. As hobbies, she enjoys gat 
dening, preferably of the indoor kind, and trave 
ing. Since her household includes a Great Dan 
several cats, some domesticated mallard d 
a chicken or two,” it may be assumed that life 
the twenty acres in Woodbridge is far from routin 
dull, or monotonous. After a summer trip to Eng 
land she is working on another novel 

HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
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f.0.b. nearest Recordak 


Branch Office 
Here—at surprisingly ) 


low cost—is a high-quality 
Film Reader that makes it possible for even 


ing com- 
ost part 
trays her 
are con 
identit the smallest libraries to enjoy the advantages 
ot “e of using Recordak microfilm copies of their 
had ver 
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favorite newspapers. 

Just look at some of the important features 
of the Recordak MPE . . . features that give 
you faster, more convenient film reference at 
a new low cost: 

@ It’s extremely compact . . . fits on a desk 
(or table) top. And it weighs less than fifty 
pounds, which means it can be moved 
about at will. 

It has a reflection-type reading screen... 
conveniently located at desk level. The 


yk-of-th 
increase 
meetings 
ng inter 
joys gar 
d travel 


surface is matte-finished to minimize 
glare ... and is shielded on 3 sides against 
room lighting. 

It has a fixed magnification ratio of 19 to 
1—especially practical for reading news- 
paper pages photographed at reduction 
ratios of 16 to 1 or 20 to 1. 


‘Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


LLETIN 


It keeps your film in sharp focus at all 
times—when you’re whisking through a 
roll...and when you're concentrating on 
one “page”. 

It has an improved “travel” mechanism 
which allows you to advance or rewind 
your films smoothly, swiftly. 


Write today for complete details on the 
Recordak Film Reader, Model MPE .. . and 


the advantages of using Recordak microfilm 





editions of your favorite newspapers. 


(More than 400 newspapers are now 
supplying them at nominal cost.) Recor- 
dak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 


SRECORDELK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its library app.ication 


Nicholas Monsarrat 


66 HAVE the most interesting job in Africa. 

I write as much as I can, make one speech 
a month, review books on the radio, and act as 
question master in discussion programs and a pro- 
gram called ‘Twenty Questions.’ I like work.’’ It 
is fortunate that Mr. Monsarrat does like work, for 
the activities he mentions are only a few of his 
duties as director of the United Kingdom Informa- 
tion Office in South Africa. The office, in Johannes- 
burg, distributes films, photographs, pamphlets, and 
news releases, maintains a reference library, and 
answers an unending stream of questions. Yet with 
all this, Mr. Monsarrat finds time to write the books 
whose American publication is winning him an 
appreciative audience on this side of the Atlantic. 

Nicholas John Turney Monsarrat was born 
March 22, 1910 in Liverpool, England, to Dr. Keith 
Waldegrave Monsarrat and Marguerite (Turney) 
Monsarrat. He had one brother and two sisters. 
The Monsarrat family, originally from Castres, near 
Toulouse in France, emigrated to Dublin early in 
the nineteenth century, and then to England about 
1860. 

Dr. Monsarrat was a distinguished surgeon. 
Young Nicholas, growing up in Liverpool, was sent 
to Winchester and then to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his honors law degree in 
1931. Two years in a Nottingham solicitor’s office 
convinced him that the law was not what he wanted 
for his life’s work. With his typewriter and a half- 
finished novel he went to London to begin the 
career of a free-lance writer. His first three books, 
Think of Tomorrow, At First Sight, and The W hip- 
ping Boy, had a moderate success. 

In these years before the war, besides publishing 
magazine stories and articles, Mr. Monsarrat saw 
his play, The Visitors, produced with Greer Garson 
as leading lady. Early in the war he joined the navy 
and served on convoy escort in the North Atlantic 
and on the east coast of England. He attained the 
rank of lieutenant-commander, and commanded 
three escort vessels, a corvette and two frigates. He 
was mentioned in dispatches. 

His introduction to American readers came with 
the publication of an American edition of his fourth 
novel, This Is the Schoolroom (1940). F. H. Bul- 
lock in Books said, “Mr. Monsarrat writes with a 
notably lucid and flexible style, transferring to 
paper far more readily than most, the impulses, 
ideas, moods, experiences, sensations of an able 
young Englishman during four crucial years.” 

H. M. Corvette, East Coast Corvette, Corvette 
Command, and H. M. Frigate were nonfiction, writ- 
ten during the writer's war service, and describing 
naval operations. The New Repudblic’s appraisal of 
H. M. Corvette is typical: “Having at present little 
opportunity for creative writing, Mr. Monsarrat 
has, fortunately, been able to expend his imagina- 
tive energy on his style, giving it a rich, rhythmical 
finish, with the feeling for great spaces and small 
details that has marked the best sea stories. The 
experience of patrolling, convoying merchantmen, 
and chasing subs has been related many times dur- 
ing this war, but never with the excellence of H. M. 
Corvette.” 


Leave Cancelled (1945) was a short novel de- 
tailing the twenty-four-hour honeymoon of a Brit- 
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NICHOLAS MONSARRAT 


ish officer and his young bride 
voked violent reactions of both praise and censure 
Jennings Rice in Weekly B & Review found it 
“utterly frank without sordidness, bitter-sweet with 
out self-pity, tender without sentimentality.” Ham 
ilton Basso said in New Yorker, “Needn’t take up 
too much of our time. I felt damned embar 
rassed and I got no enjoyment out of listening im” 

Depends What You Mean by Love (1948) 
printed Leave Cancelled with two other shot 
novels, Heavy Rescue and H.M.S. Marlborough 
Will Enter Harbor. James McBride wrote in th 
New York Time This talented young English 
man displays an impressive ability on evey 
page of this collection.’ James Hilton in th 
Herald Tribune Vt “eekly B k Revieu “Mr Mon- 
sarrat’s three war stories are peculiarly English, not 
only in their technique of understatement but i 
their absence of rancor. . . . Contains fine work 

My Brother Denys (1949) is a memoir of the 
author's youth, shared with the brother who fell in 
World War II. Virginia Kirkus said of it, “There: 
casual charm characteristic of Monsarrat, some nos 
talgia, and a neatness of phrase which gives this: 
modest distinction.” The new work in progress 
not yet titled, is a long novel about the Battle ot 
the Atlantic. 

Nicholas Monsarrat, married and the father of 4 
small son, has lived in South Africa for four years 
Besides his native England, he knows the Europea 
continent well, has lived for a year in Paris, an 
nine months in Boston and New York. He sé 
member of the British Labour Party, and “a great 
believer in the British Commonwealth as an alterna 
tive to other systems.” He likes the United States 
but feels New York is too distracting for creative 
work. London remains for him ‘‘the only town 0 
the world.” 


Its frankness pre 


NINA BROWN BAKER 
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APPROXIMATELY 
75,000 WORDS 
AND 
1,000 PICTURES 
OF 


WAR 
AS IT 
WAS... 


not as historians 
might reconstruct, 
artists imagine or 


p G iq UJ R E | iz Bi é : survivors remember — 


but as the camera saw tt. 


H ST O) 204 z E It is all there. wed 
orWORLD algae 


beauty... 


WAR | | ‘ Paar alae desolation . . 


destruction. . devasta- 








tion and famine 

The Atlantic Charter 
with Churchill’s red- 
ink corrections... The 
Atomic Bomb . . 

The Common Man 
History’s Immortals . . 
The Admirals .. . 
The Generals . . . and 
the G. I.s on the battle- 
fields that circled the 
world from Dunkerque 


to Tarawa. 








Life has chosen binding materials of classic simplicity for this de luxe edition. The backbone is 


an extra quality of fine, leather-grained Howuiston Sturdite in a rich wine red, with sides of 


Hotuiston Linen Roxite Buckram in soft gray. The title is stamped in gold. 


The Holliston Mills, Ine, NORWOOD, MASS. - NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 
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Feel 


SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 


1949 $1.75 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries. 
1949 $1.75 


Classification Schemes and Subject 
Headings List Loan Collection, 
Rev. Ed. 1949 $1.25 

Contributions Toward a Special Li- 
brary Glossary. 2nd Ed. 

1950 $1.25 

Creation & Development of an In- 
surance Library. Revised Edition. 

1949 $2.00 

Employers’ Evaluation of Training 

for the Special Librarian. 


1948 $1.00 
Fakes and Forgeries in the Fine 
Arts. 1950 $1.75 


Handbook of Commercial, Finan- 
cial and Information Services. 
1944 $3.00 
List of Subject Headings for 
Chemistry Libraries. 1945 $1.50 
Numerical Index to the Bibliog- 
raphy of Scientific and Industrial 
Reports, Vols. 1-10. 
1949 $10.00 
Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and 
Public Welfare. 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Sta- 
tistics. Rev. Ed. 1950 $1.75 
Subject Headings for Aeronautical 
Engineering Libraries. 


1949 $4.00 
Union List of Technical Periodi- 
cals. 1947 $6.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 
Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


= = 
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Of the 6,003 Magazines 
Rolling off the presses this 
month: 


96 are superior for secondary 
schools . . . and adults, 


37 are superior for elementary 
schools . . . and homes with 
children. 


These are Laura K. Martin's 
findings and recommendations in 


MAGAZINES 
for 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


1950 edition 196p. $2.75 postpaid 


Miss Martin, member of the De- 
partment of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and Chairman 
of the American Association of 
School Librarians, includes 318 
periodicals in her book, and ex- 


plains her selections of the best. 


Her chapters on censorship and 
comics should be called to the at- 
tention of all trustees and library 


friends. 


Cm 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 







































Serves Two Purposes For You — 


Keep this handsome, sturdy 
truck handy to the charging 
desk for books to be shelved. 
Because it is attractively 
finished and has sloping 
shelves, it serves also as a 
convenient portable display 
rack. Book titles are.in: 
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, thile Fora 
hs 


Write for Details. 


LIEHtco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WIS. e NEW HAVEN 2, CONN 








We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings. 
We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 
methods in tune with modern library requirements. 


ademaekers ix At\ 


THe Gerawp F. Sutuirr Co. 
New York Representatives 


HempsteaD :-: New York 
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ago. 


vivid detail. 


character. 


A Pioneer in 
Northwest America 


1841-1858 


TRANSLATED BY 
Jonas Oscar Backlund 
AND EDITED BY 


Nils William Olsson 


The memoirs of Gustaf Uno- 
nius, first published in Sweden 
when Unonius returned there 
after seventeen years in Amer- 
ica, are translated here for the 
first time. They provide a fas- 
cinating commentary on life 
in America one hundred years 


Few things escaped the pene- 
trating eye and keen mind of 
Unonius, a leader among the 
early Swedish immigrants to 
this country. His location of a 
land claim in Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory and his experiences as a 
pioneer farmer are related in 
He probed the 
politics and religion he en- 
countered in the new country 
with a searching and some- 
times caustic criticism, and a 
vigorous humor sharpens his 
observations on the American 


The book will give the reader 
a clear idea of what it was like 
to be an immigrant 
country in the 1840’s and to 
settle in the newly opened ter- 
ritories of the Middle West. 

Volume I, $6.00 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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Our 
Readers 





{Epitor’s Note: The corresponden 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all 
debate and comment. The Editor is 1 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Information Please 
To the Editor: 


As graduate students in the School of Librar 
Service, we are engaged in a study of the or 
zation and the classification of materials in the 
of communications, including such ar 
media, content analysis, audience 
cal aspects, etc. This analysis, which is 
supervision of Professor Maurice | 
seminar project, is being done in 
a study of communications sponsored | 
sell Sage Foundation, under the ger 
of Professor Robert D. Leigh. We w 1 be 
ful for information or copies of any lists of subject 
headings or classification schemes which have beer 
developed in this field. We can be reached at th 
address below 

Jay V. STEIN and Epwin W. Tomutns 
School of Library Seri fé 
Ce lu mbia Univer thy 
, 


New York 27 








Thanks! 


To the Edit r 
I want to express my appreciation for the hn 
October issue. All the articles were inspirationa 
I also appreciated the many Book Week sugg 
tions. 
Eva KIEREN, Libraria 
Gilbert, Minnesot Public Lit 


Tapping Other Resources 
The Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library recent 


opened an interlibrary loan service with the John 
Crerar Library in Chicago, which has one of 
outstanding collections on science, technology 


medicine in the world. A commuting student 
school in Chicago, has been engaged as daily me 
senger. The service is free to Racine library users 
but 15 cents per loan, and all transportation an 
communication costs must be paid by the Racin 
library. 

The number of requests for items from the John 
Crerar Library is expected to be small. Requests 
for books, periodicals, or pamphlets not held dj 
the Racine library are sent first via teletype t 
Milwaukee Public Library. Those for the Joho 
Crerar Library are sent in person with the mes 
senger who drops them off at the library on his 
way to school. He calls for the books before he 
leaves for Racine. 

Because all items brought from the John Crerat 
Library are reference materials, they cannot be 
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taken out of the Racine library building. The 
Racine library faces a growing number of requests 
from industry, research workers, and students for 
specific technical information. Since its space does 

t permit the collection of enough material to 
pot this need, the new service is of great impor- 


tance. 






More Cooperation 


The Western Massachusetts Library Federation 
of twelve towns, which are sharing the services of 
two trained library specialists, a central reservoir 
of books, and audio-visual materials, and pooling 
their resources for cooperative use is being financed 
for a two-year period and administered by the 
Massachusetts Division of Public Libraries. This 
is the first cooperative expertment of its kind in 
New England where the towns are the principal 
units of government and the county is of no sig- 
nificance whatsoever as a tax-levying power. The 
twelve participating communities, with a total 
population of approximately 13,000, have fourteen 
libraries, each of which will continue to maintain 
local autonomy. 

Although the Federation has been established in 
an area which can boast at least one library in 
each town, as well as bookmobile services, there 
will be no duplication. The staff of the Western 
Massachusetts Library Federation will supplement 
the straight book services by offering professional 
library services through the local libraries to vari- 
ous civic, social, and educational groups within 
each town to make both adults and children more 
deeply aware of the library and its place as a part 
of community life. 


Another Exchange 


Margaret H. Jaques, librarian of the Sawyer Free 
Library, Gloucester, Massachusetts, and D. Mar- 
jorie Taylor, librarian of the Public Library, Ilkley, 
Yorkshire, England, are exchanging positions for a 
year, beginning the middle of November. Expenses 
of the exchange are being met by the librarians 








themselves. 

Miss Taylor, a Fellow of the British Library 
Association, has had several years’ experience at the 
Cambridge, England, Public Library, and at Ilkley. 
Ilkley is located in the north of England, near Leeds 
and Bradford, a short distance from the Bronté 
country, and famous Bolton Abbey. Miss Jaques 
has been librarian of the Sawyer Free Library since 
May 1946. 


Middle East Exhibit 


The Arabian American Oil Company has brought 
together an exhibit of pictures and actual material 
about the area in which it operates. Included are 
pictures, clothing, stamps, coins, coffee pots, trays, 
and other objects peculiar to the Middle East, and 
a bibliography. The exhibit, which has been on 
view in the Nathan Strauss and Wakefield branches 
of the New York Public Library, is available with- 
out cost to schools and public libraries. For further 
information write the Public Relations Depart- 


ment, Arabian American Oil Company, 505 Park 


Avenue, New York. 
(Continued on page 294) 
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Do you have them ordered? 
“SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS AND LOANS, Vol. 1” 


(Dec. 1949) millions of dollars of student aid completely 
described. (254pp. $6). Voted ‘“‘best book in guidance.’’ 
“SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS AND LOANS, Vol. 11” 
(Jan. 1951) millions of dollars more of these hard-to-find, 
not in school catalogs, aids. (App. 270pp, $5). Vols. I 
and II, together for $10, are complete scholarship, fellow- 
ship and loan library of detailed information never before 
compiled. 

“OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS,” the magazine for vocationa 
guidance, five issues Sept-June, one yr. subscription $2, 
brings the only current occupational information available 
in attractive illustrated 8%x1l format. 
“HOW TO CHOOSE THAT COLLEGE,” 
1951) for parents and students, in flexible, 
binding Write for descriptive folder. 


Bellman PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


83 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


(App. 48pp Jan. 
paper and hard 








SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
AND HOW-TO-DO-IT 
ARCO BOOKS 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR FUN AND PROFIT 
A photographic library in one volume. Describes type 
of cameras; tells how to take better pictures; how to 
develop, print, enlarge photos; how to set up and run 
your own business. Price, $2.50 


HOW TO PASS COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE TESTS 
By Alison Peters. A ‘‘must’’ for anyone who wants to 
go to college. Describes specifically the entrance tests 
given by all colleges in America and prepares 
the reader for any of these tests. Price, $2.50 


HANDY MANUAL FOR HOUSE CARE 
AND REPAIR 
Contains step-by-step instructions for solving every 
problem of house care and repair—how to paint, in- 
sulate, weatherproof, repair plumbing. Price, $1.00 


106 SUCCESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Complete, analytical descriptions of 106 best job op- 
portunities for today. Tells what duties are, how to 
qualify, how to train for job, ete. Price, $2.50 


HOW TO WIN SUCCESS IN 
THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
A practical presentation of all the money-making, 
profit-wise methods and procedures developed by the 
men who are most successful in mail order. Price, $2.00 


PRACTICE FOR THE ARMY TESTS 
For young men and women about to enter the Armed 
Forces . . . and who want to get the better jobs, officer 
training, etc. This book shows them how to get a 
high mark on the Classification Intelligence Test . . . 
on which their military career is based. Price, $2. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS 
By William Sunners. Reveals all the secrets that have 
helped the author win $40,000 in prizes. Helps solve 
every type of contest. Tells why most entries fail to 
win; how to achieve originality, uniqueness, aptness 
of thought, etc. Price, $3.00 


HOW TO SOLVE REBUS 
PICTURE PUZZLES 
By William Sunners. A complete guide to solving ail 
rebus picture puzzles—the most popular type of prize 
contest. Also contains instructions for constructing 
tie-breaking puzzles which are required by practic- 
ally all the biggest contests. Price, $4.00 
MUSIC FOR THE MILLIONS 
By David Ewen. The encyclopedia of musical master- 
pieces. Contains short biographies, brief plot-outlines 
of operas, and discusses hundreds of works by famous 
composers—from Bach to Bartok! Price, $6.00 


Write for Complete List of Arco Books 


ARCO PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. I2WL, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
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A timely book 
for a troubled world 


FAITH 

CAN MASTER 
FEAR 

G. ERNEST THOMAS 


People so often ask, 
“Where can I find peace 
of mind—Where can I 
find peace of soul?” 
Here are the Christian 
answers—direct from 
the word of God. The 
author, taking the 
Christian point of view, draws from the 
knowledge of human nature human psychol- 
ogy has revealed, and describes the faith 
that can drive out doubts and fears. A book 
for those who seek to bolster their faith. 


$2.00 





at all bookstores 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, New York 10 














Publisher 
Wants Authors 


E WANT to hear from any writer who has 
promise, even if he is utterly unknown. 

We want to see any book-length work—fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry, textbook—any kind of book 
the author thinks will merit publication. 

Thomas Hardy wrote a book no_ publisher 
would print. So did John Masefield. So did a 
host of other authors who became famous despite 
the publishers’ opinion. You need not be as good 
as Hardy or Masefield, and your book need not 
be best-seller material. Our policy makes possible 
the successful publication of books, even if they 
have limited appeal. 

We accomplish this by publishing small edi- 
tions. A minimum subsidy applies only to the 
first edition, and our publishing contract enables 
you to profit on a sale, in some instances, of as 
few as 700 copies. Subsequent editions are issued 
at Our expense. 

Our new 32-page brochure, We Can Publish 
Your Book, explains our publishing program in 
detail. Write today for your free copy. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept. WLB 
386 Fourth Ave. New York 16 
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(Continued from page 293) 


Training for Special Librarians 


The Joint Committee on Library E 
the Council of National Library Association: 
meeting in Cleveland in July 1950, set up a sh 
committee to determine the most desirable edu 
tional preparation for work in special libraries 
The needs of libraries serving the various pri re 
sions such as law, medicine, music, business a 
banking, as well as other technical libraries will b 
studied to serve as a guide in developing 
grams of training in library schools 

Members of the committee, who represent 
brary schools and general libraries as wel] 2 és 
subject specialties, are: 


ducation 


Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library School 
versity of Chicago 

Eleanor Cavanaugh, Standard and Poors. Neq 
York City 

Robert B. Downs, University of Illinois 

George Freedley, Theatre Collection, New Yor) 
Public Library 

Walter Hausdorfer, Temple University Librari 

Sanford V. Larkey, Welch Medical Libray 
Johns Hopkins University 

Julius Marke, Law Library, New York Univer 
sity 

Mary Louise Marshall, Tulane University Me 
cal School Library 

Louis Shores, Florida State University Librar 
School 

Maurice F. Tauber, School of Library Servi 
Columbia University 

Melvin Voight, Carnegie Institute of Technol 

Edward N. Waters, Music Division, Library 
Congress, Chairman 


The cooperation of all the national library as 
sociations concerned will be sought together wit 
the aid of many individuals who may not be men 
bers of the joint committee. A preliminary meeting 
and discussions have taken place, but it is con 
servatively estimated that it will require two year 
to complete the project. 





Cataloging Citation 


The Division of Cataloging and Classification, at 
its meeting at the A.L.A. Cleveland conference 
voted to award an annual citation to be known 
as the Margaret Mann Citation. Recipients, wi 
should be members of D.C.C., will be chosen for 
the outstanding contributions they have made t 
cataloging and classification, either through notab 
published writing, outstanding participation in a 
tivities of professional cataloging associations 
achievements recognized as valuable in a particular 
library. 


A Correction 


The multicolored weekly charts of the Nationa 
Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue 
New York 17, listed on page 184 of the Wise 
Library Bulletin for October, are available free only 
to high schools and colleges, not to libraries. 
scription is $3 a year. 
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OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 282) 
October 25. NORA WOODSON ULREICH, artist and 
author; after a long illness; in New Rochelle, New 
York. Mrs. Ulreich worked in sculpture, ceramics, 
rugs, and tapestries, besides painting pictures of 
children; but she was best known for her children’s 
hooks, written under the name Nura. Two of these 
were Junior Literary Guild selections, and two 
others received awards of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. Her best known books were The 
Buttermilk Tree, the “Betty and Booth” series, and 
The Old Apple Woman. Her latest, The Kitten 
Who Listened, was published in September 1950. 


October 26. VIRGINIA RATH, author of A Dirge 
tor Her, Marder with a Theme Song, Ferryman, 
Take Him Across, and other mystery stories: in 
San Francisco, California; forty-five. 


October 27. CLEMENT WOOD, poet; after a stroke; 
in Schenectady, New York; sixty-two. Mr. Wood 
started adult life as a lawyer in Birmingham, in his 
native Alabama, where he served briefly as county 
recorder. He went to New York's Greenwich Vil- 
lage where he ‘‘entered literature by waiting tables, 
working for Rockefeller’s vice commission, and 
ating as Upton Sinclair's secretary.” In 1914 he 
began a diversified teaching career which led him 
in 1939 to New York University, as instructor in 
versification. After two years he left to devote full 
time to writing. However, starting in 1920 with 
his first novel, Mountain, from his versatile pen 
had flowed a stream of poems, songs, novels, his- 
tories, biographies, anthologies, mystery stories, 
children’s books, quiz and puzzle books, books on 
the writing and marketing of poetry, on games and 
amusements, popular works on psychology and 
dreams, and a host of other subjects. His most 
famous song is “De Glory Road.” 


October 30. FREDERICK WRIGHT, clergyman and 
author of books on religion and books of verse, 
including The Dance of the Flying Broomstick 
and Other Poems; after a long illness; in New 
York City; seventy-nine. 


October 31. CHARLES E. GoopspEED, the ‘Yankee 
Bookseller of Boston"; in Shirley, Massachusetts; 
eighty-three. For fifty-two years, Mr. Goodspeed 
sold “anything that’s a book,’ from three-for-a- 
quarter bargains to the rarest editions. In 1937 
his autobiography, Yankee Bookseller, appeared. 


October 31. MITCHELL BRONK, Baptist clergyman, 
editor, and author; in Germantown, Pennsylvania; 
eighty-eight. Mr. Bronk wrote, besides articles and 
short stories, Pillars of Gold; John Bunyan, the 
Man and the Writer; Light in the Valley; and 
Discovering My Forty-Niner Father. 


October 31. LEO LarGuier, of the Goncourt Acad- 
emy, French poet, novelist, biographer; after a long 
illness; in Paris; seventy-one. A literary bohemian, 
atriend of the painter Paul Cézanne, and of book- 
sellers, engravers, and antiquarians, Mr. Larguier 
had written more than fifty books. His first impor- 
tant collection of poems, The House of the Poet, 
— an award from the French Academy in 

1. 
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Periodicals and publications -in- progress: 


ARCHIVIO StToRICO ITALIANO—Biblioteca dell’ Archivio 
Storico Italiano. (3 vols.) Biblioteca Storica Toscana. 
(10 vols.) Documenti di Storia Italiana. (14 vols.) 

ARCHIVUM ROMANICUM (Philology)—Biblioteca dell’ Ar- 
chivum Romanicum. (Two series, 56 vols.) 

LA BiBLioFiLiA (Bibliography & History of the Printing 
Art) Biblioteca di Bibliografia Italiana. (20 vols.) 

GIORNALE DANTESCO 

Lares (Folklore) 

Rivista D'Arte—Annuario della Rivista d' Arte. 

Rivista Dr Storia DELLE ScCIENZE MEDICHE E NATURALI 

Biblioteca della Rivista di Storia delle Scienze Me- 
diche e Naturali. (4 vols.) 

INVENTARE Det MANoscrittt De_te BisLioteECcHE D'Ita- 
LIA. (77 vols.) 

Opuscout Firosorict, Testt E DOCUMENTI INEDITI O RARI 
(8 vols.) 

Nuova COLLezione Dt Testt UMANISTICI INEDITI O RARI 
(8 vols.) 

BIBLIOTECA GUICCIARDINIANA. (23 vols.) 

. . . . * . . . . : * * * * * * . 
We have just been appointed sole-agents by the Li- 
brary of the Senate, Rome, for the sale of the authori- 
tative: CATALOGUE OF THE STATUTES, PRIVATE AND 
Pustic Laws, Decrees, REGULATIONS AND FRAN- 
CHISES OF THE COMMUNES, LOCAL SOCIETIES AND 
ORGANISATIONS OF ITALY, FROM THE MIDDLE AGES 
To THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Volumes I & II (A-B & C-E) have already appeared. 


For details and quotations please 
write us directly: 
LEO S. OLSCHKI—PUBLISHER 


F.. ©... B. 293 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
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by Edna Boutwell 
Bernard Garbutt, Illustrator 
ED ROoosTER and his 
friends worried 
about who would need 
them, when modern inventions seemed 
to do all their work for them. How 
they solved this problem is an amus- 
ing story. At All Bookstores $1.75 
Library Edition $2.25 

Write for free illustrated catalog 
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ALADDIN BOOKS 


554 Madisen Avenve, New York 22 














New library, University of Alberta, Edmonton. Mathers and Haldenby, 
Toronto, designing architects; Rule, Wynn & Rule, Edmonton, architect 


University of Alberta’s new library has 
been equipped with Snead Multi-tier 
Steel Bracket Bookstacks, Stack Aisle 
Light Reflectors, and Automatic Book 
Conveyor. 


Since 1947 we have been intrusted with 
furnishing and installing the “Snead 
System” in the libraries of the following 
Canadian institutions: 
University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 


SNEAD & COMPANY 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


Orange, Virginia 


Another Canadian Library Equipped by 
SNEAD & COMPANY 





Parliamentary Libraries of Brit- 
ish Columbia 

McMaster University, Hamilton 

University of Alberta, Edmonton 

Victoria Public Library, Victoria 
We welcome the opportunity to help 
architects and librarians in the prepara- 
tion of layouts and_ specifications for 
wood and metal library equipment, with- 
out obligation. 


Phone Orange 2501 








Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier © Snead System Compact Storage @ Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, 
Marble, etc. © Stack Stairs and Elevators © Automatic Book Conveyors @ Stack Accessories @ Carrels, 
Study Units, and Enclosures © Louverall Ceiling Lighting @ Wood Library Furniture and Equipment 
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William H. Brett’ 


By Carl Vitz* 


ILLIAM HOWARD BRETT was 

chosen librarian of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library in 1884 and served continuously 
and with unbated vigor until his sudden 
tragic death on August 24, 1918. This one- 
third of a century of his librarianship, 1884- 
1918, was most significant in the history of 
the American public library, as it was during 
these years, essentially, that its present pro- 
gram and character were developed. 

In 1884, only eight years after the found- 
ing of the American Library Association, the 
public library was experimenting with the 
basic methods by which to carry on its work. 
Even more, it was seeking to establish what 
was its proper area of work, and what should 
be its functions and services to the commu- 
nity. By 1918 those had been well deter- 
mined and progress had become chiefly a re- 
ining of methods and policies, except where 
technological advances in mechanical proc- 
esses or new media still made pioneering 
possible. 

These years were a period of formulation 
and development. Among those in the fore- 
itont, initiating and guiding this public li- 
brary development, was Mr. Brett in Cleve- 
land. It is my personal opinion that of them 
ill, he was easily the first in the number, 
variety, and quality of his contributions. Even 
more important, whatever he did was so well 
thought out, so appropriate to needs and pur- 
poses, and so in harmony with the develop- 


* Abstract from a paper read at the American Library 
History Round Table, A.L.A. Conference, Cleveland, 1950. 


tLibrarian, Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ing spirit of public library service that it has 
stood the test of time in the Cleveland library 
and has found general acceptance elsewhere. 

At the outset we must stress Mr. Brett's 
originality and creativeness. Strange as it may 
seem, Mr. Brett did not think of himself as 
an inventor, originator, or creator. He was 
not interested in doing anything just to be 
different, or to be first, or to attract attention 
to himself or to his library. He was a modest 
man, in a very full sense of that term. He 
freely borrowed from others and freely 
shared. To him the important thing was to 
better library service in his community. 
Wherever anything promised to do a task 
better, he sought it out. Constantly he ques- 
tioned others about what they were doing. 
When he did find and use an idea, he was 
always generous in giving credit, forgetful 
of the touch of genius, which he so often 
gave to it in the using. For him borrowing 
was not mere copying. His imaginative mind 
and his practical common sense made of it 
something that was better. 

Quick to see the meritorious, his ready and 
sympathetic adoption of many an idea gave 
it an earlier and wider currency. This was 
especially important in the early days when 
library meetings, library publications, and li- 
brary schools played so small a part in the 
diffusion of library ideas and techniques. 

I do not mean that he himself did not 
originate. What I want to emphasize is that 
when he saw a need, he was intent upon 
meeting that need. He sought for answers 
everywhere. He found them in his own mind, 
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in the work of associates, and outside his own 
library. He converted them, when found, by 
some sort of alchemy into a solution pecu- 
liarly his own. All he did was characterized 
by an unaffected naturalness and a sense of 
good will to everyone, and was completely 
free of any spirit of rivalry. 


First a Bookseller 


Mr. Brett came to librarianship from many 
years of successful bookselling. Here his 
great love of books had developed in him a 
wide and a rich acquaintance with the best 
in literature. Basic in him was a strong con- 
viction of the importance of providing for 
people the books they wanted and needed. 
As a librarian, his motivation from the first 
was a strong desire to bring books, their 
books, to all the people of Cleveland. This 
impelling desire, combined with practical 
common sense, an open mind, patience, and 
application to his work, quickly improved the 
scope and the quality of library service to 
his city. 

One more quality of mind is necessary to 
an understanding of Mr. Brett’s success in 
creative librarianship and that was his unfail- 
ing and generous recognition of the help of 
staff and associates, which made every as- 
sociate an enthusiastic coworker, proud to 
contribute his share, no matter how minor, 
to the grand total result. 

Mr. Brett was chosen librarian in 1884. No 
library school was then in existence. There 
were no organized statements of library 
methods. Techniques varied radically from 
library to library, and usually were cumber- 
some and inelastic. Few were the biblio- 
graphic tools. Most libraries were dreary, 
drab, and unimaginative, with book collec- 
tions capable of serving only a very small 
fraction of the population. Active users were 
a few scholars, readers of light fiction, and 
borrowers whom we may perhaps best char- 
acterize as the library association type. There 
were, to be sure, everywhere stirrings in the 
public library movement, but the giant was 
just beginning to waken. 

Mr. Brett certainly started from scratch. 
His first printed report, aften ten months of 
service, reveals a prompt, practical, and for- 
ward looking approach to his problems. He 
wrote, “The question of how to make the 
library available to those in the more remote 
districts of the city is a very important 
one... ."’ Again, ‘Another matter of great 
importance, and one which need not be post- 
poned, is the consideration of every means 
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WILLIAM H. Brett 


for making the library useful to the youn; 
people of the city both in and out of school 


The Mechanic: 


The mechanics of the work required | 
first attention. He devoted himself to tt 
problems of classification and catalogin; 
Melvil Dewey's Relative Decimal Classific 
tion was then new, and only partially ¢ 
veloped, but Mr. Brett, impressed by its 1 
vantages, adopted it for ¢ leveland, or rath 
adapted it, as he improved it considerab 
at least for public library use. Some ot! 
changes have become general, such as t 
alphabetical arrangement of fiction and 
individual biography. 

In any event, Mr. Brett's choice of t 
new classification must have helped in 
wide adoption, especially as he used it in th 
printed catalog of the English books in t 
circulation department of the library, bege 
in 1885. The better part of four years ¥ 


devoted by him to compiling this dictionan 


catalog and to seeing it through the press. * 
h, ’ 


dictionary catalog with all entries—authx 
title, subject, and analytic—in one alphabe 
cal arrangement, was still much of an in 
vation in that day of classed catalogs, of d® 


liographies, and of author lists. The appet! 
ance of this catalog was met with interest a 
marked approval. For two decades it sent 


many other libraries as a model and a to 
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The newly organized New York State Library 
School used it as a model dictionary catalog 
although it preferred its own local classed 


The long, arduous task of reclassifying and 
recataloging the books in his library made 
Mr. Brett unusually familiar with the book 
collection. Until his preoccupation with a 

idly developing branch service, after the 
turn of the century, he found much time per- 
sonally to make the library's resources avail- 
able to readers. Even after the library had 
developed into a large system and the central 
work into many departments, he still enjoyed 
the all too few opportunities left to him to 
give direct service to borrowers. He was thus 
ina position to guide and inspire a staff with 
his ideals of service. His quick. understand- 
ing, efficient, courteous, and all-out help to 
readers became a pattern and an incentive to 
all his staff. It became a tradition that no 
borrower must be permitted to leave without 


having had the full benefit of the library's 


resources. 

Out of this early, close, and direct contact 
with the users of the library developed three 
forms of service which are now so taken for 
granted that it is hard to conceive that at one 
time they were unproven experiments. I refer 
to open access, the encouraged use of the 
librarv by children, and the cumulative index- 
ing of periodicals. 

The Cleveland reference department, in 
common with all other libraries, found it 
difficult at that time to supply information 


| oncurrent topics from current periodicals. In 


the case of those recently issued memory was 
the chief reliance. After the lapse of some 
time, a search through the printed indexes to 
the individual completed volumes of the vari- 


| ous periodicals was possible. Ultimately, of 


course, a Poole Supplement would come 
along. 


Cumulative Index to Periodicals 


_ Many libraries indexed important articles 
in periodicals on slips and filed them. Mr. 
Brett developed this plan so that he indexed 


} on cards the articles in a large list of much 


used periodicals and filed them cumulatively. 
No doubt other librarians did the same. 
It seemed to him a pity, however, that 


| very library should, of necessity, perform 


this same time consuming chore. The inven- 
tion of the linotype and the linotype slug 
Suggested to him the possibility of printing 
and publishing an index on the now familiar 
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cumulative formula and so, beginning in 
1896, the Cleveland Public Library published 
the Cumulative Index to Periodicals, unlock- 
ing promptly the contents of 70 and soon of 
100 periodicals. As an index it was success- 
ful, but a public library could not well func- 
tion as a publisher and so in 1898 it was 
transferred to the Helman-Taylor Company, 
of Cleveland. The editorial work, however, 
continued for a time in the Cleveland library. 

It did not prosper under its new ownership 
and was soon acquired by The H. W. Wilson 
Company and merged with its Readers’ 
Guide, begun in 1901 by Halsey W. Wilson, 
who was to become one of the great bibliog- 
raphers of all time. Though relatively un- 
important in Mr. Brett’s career, the Cumula- 
tive Index to Periodicals is nevertheless in- 
dicative of his direct, sensible, and courage- 
ous approach to problems in need of solution. 

To Mr. Brett, familiar with the easy access 
to books in book stores, it never seemed right 
for a public library to deny access to the books 
in the library to the real owners, the citizens. 
At that time in all of the larger libraries 
access to the books, except for a privileged 
few, was not permitted. Professional opinion 
was strongly against it. Because of his own 
strong championing, his board, after some 
years and despite great misgivings, finally 
consented to open the shelves to the people, 
a daring step taken in 1890. 

Cleveland was one of the first, if not the 
first large public library to do so, if we may 
credit a statement in the September-October 
1918 issue of the library's happily named, 
“The Open Shelf.” Of all of Mr. Brett's 
contributions, free access to books in librar- 
ies, is the one most associated with his name. 
This is due in part to the fact that he himself 
was so long and so often an ardent champion 
in its behalf, and at a time when his name 
was beginning to be widely known. For a 
full decade, in the library press and at library 
meetings in England as well as in this coun- 
try, its merits were argued strenuously pro 
and con. As late as 1899, at the Atlanta con- 
ference, an informal show of hands still in- 
dicated minority support from large libraries, 
but after this, general acceptance followed 
rapidly. 

Children 

Children and Mr. Brett were always 
friends. Each just naturally understood and 
trusted the other. His own children, when 
young, found themselves much at home in 
their father’s office and in the dusky recesses 
of the library. It was quite inevitable, there- 
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fore, that he should wish that children might 
share the delights and benefits of a collection 
of books. In his first report (1884-1885) as 
quoted above, he urged the immediate con- 
sideration of their needs. In 1886 he pleaded 
for a reading room and library for young 
people, a need which he persistently pre- 
sented until 1898, when the first separate ac- 
commodation for children in Cleveland was 
arranged by enclosing a part of the main li- 
brary circulation department. Prior to the 
opening of this room, however, children had 
not been neglected. Books of literary quality 
and suited to their age and interests had been 
freely bought. Children were made welcome 
in the building and friendly service was given 
to them, especially when Mr. Brett could wait 
upon them in person. At times they were 
even invited to come back into the stacks to 
make personal selection. 

After the establishment of this first sepa- 
rate room, with equipment, books, and staff 
all selected to provide the best possible serv- 
ice to children, progress was rapid. Cleve- 
land, however, was not the first library to 
have a separate children’s room. The honor 
of a first, perhaps, goes to Minneapolis. 
Other early rooms were at Denver, Milwau- 
kee, Pratt Institute, but with great variation 
in the necessary factors of separate space, 
carefully chosen books, special staff, and 
books lent for home use. The animating 
spirit was, however, more important than 
what was actually possible to do in the greatly 
overcrowded libraries of the time. 

Acceptance and development of children’s 
work was amazingly rapid in the nineties. 
Mr. Brett’s great contribution to work with 
children was due to the fact that he con- 
sidered it of major importance. When he 
could provide facilities for it, he helped to 
set high standards. The very best in training 
and personality must be required of workers 
with children. Books, wholesome, beautiful, 
and generous in supply must be provided, 
and surroundings attractive and comfortable. 


Cleveland’s many new branch buildings in 
the early years of the new century made a 
rapid and rich development possible. By 
1910 children’s work was on a firm basis, 
in which were assumed a carefully chosen 
collection of books, adequately prepared chil- 
dren’s librarians, attractive and comfortable 
children’s rooms, story hours, and reading 
guidance — in short children’s work as of 
today. At the time of his death he was called 
by Anne Carroll Moore, “the greatest chil- 
dren’s librarian.” 
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Extension 


That people, no matter who they were o, 
where they lived, should have the benefis 
and help of the library was fundamental jp 
Mr. Brett’s library philosophy. Out of thi 
belief there developed in Cleveland a wid. 
ranging extension service, through branch jj. 
braries, service in and to schools, and stations 
in factories, business houses, institutions, and 
even in individual homes, if thus a mean; 
could be found for getting books to borrow. 
ers beyond the reach of other library agencies 

There is not time to trace in any detail this 
development from the first station opened in 
1890 in a manufacturing plant and the firs 
branch library in 1892, but there is evidence 
to indicate the extent and rapidity of its de 
velopment. 

My connection with the Cleveland Publ 
Library goes back fifty-two and a half year 
to February 1898. Not until at work on this 
paper did I realize that in beginning at the 
South Branch it was my good fortune t 
begin in the first branch library in Cleveland 
planned and built to serve as such. It was 
opened February 22, 1897. Though not li- 
brary owned, it was built to meet the needs 
and ideas of the library and made available 
on a long term lease. Simple and inexpen 
sive, it was nevertheless spacious and inviting 
as revealed by an interior view in Publ; 
Libraries and Popular Education by Dr. Her 
bert B. Adams, a 170-page bulletin published 
in Albany in 1900. Mr. Brett's gift for plan 
ning an attractive building is already appar 
ent. The branch buildings erected during hi 
librarianship, a total of perhaps nineteen 
and the many more rented quarters, greatly 
influenced branch building design 


Schools 


Children can most easily be reached 
through the schools. This was first done in 
Cleveland in the '80s and early '90s through 
class room libraries to individual teachers 
supplemented later with grade school sta 
tions. Some of these ultimately developed 
into branch libraries in their own buildings 
I myself worked for a time in 1899 in one 
such school station, which also gave generil 
neighborhood service. 

An early example of a high school libray 
was that established in 1896 in Central High 
School. The early recognition in Cleveland 
of the great value of school libraries on al 
levels and the generous financial suppot 
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given by the Library had by 1918 developed 
a school library service 1n Cleveland then un- 

ualed elsewhere in the country. It greatly 
influenced school library service throughout 
the country after school men recognized its 
value and devoted school funds for its sup- 
port. 

Service to Foreign Born 

Cleveland is a city of many and large for- 
eign populations, most of whic h came from 
southern and eastern Europe during the years 
of Cleveland's rapid growth as an industrial 
city. To Mr. Brett these foreign born resi- 
dents also were people to be reached through 
the library. Unable to read books in English, 
obviously they could be reached only by books 
in their own language. So large collections of 
foreign books were built up, Polish, Czech, 
Italian, Hungarian, supplementing an earlier 
German collection. Lesser collections in other 
languages were provided to a total of more 
than thirty languages. 

This service to the foreign born, well under 
way in the first years of the century and fully 
developed before World War I, contributed 
greatly to making Cleveland an outstanding 
city for loyalty and war participation despite 
its very polyglot population. The Americani- 
zation movement, born in world war days, 
was surely more understanding in its program 
because of library pioneering in work with 
the foreign born. We may add also that 
much of Cleveland’s popular support of its 
library is due to this recognition of the read- 
ing needs of immigrant groups. 

Next to open shelves, the development of 
subject departments in the central library is 
most definitely associated with Mr. Brett's 
name. An arrangement of the central library, 
under which resources should be grouped to- 
gether in a number of subject departments, 
had been in his mind, for some time. A 
necessary removal to temporary quarters gave 
the opportunity for a testing out. This oc- 
curred in the late summer of 1913, upon the 
temoval into the Kinney and Levan Building, 
whose spacious sixth floor with 36,600 square 
feet of floor space provided excellent condi- 
tions for the experiment. Of this, an area of 
about 27,000 square feet of unbroken floor 
space was alloted to the main library, the 
name given to this grouping of subject de- 
partments. 

The original organization included the fol- 
lowing subject departments known as divi- 
sions — philosophy and religion; sociology; 
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technical ; literature ; history, travel, and biog- 
raphy; and fine arts. Other service depart- 
ments were the periodical and foreign lan- 
guage divisions and the popular library, while 
general reference had coordinating and gen- 
eral functions in the reference field. Loan; 
shelf; branch loan, respectively, cared for 
registration and lending matters; shelving 
and records to and from order, catalog, and 
binding departments ; and book requests from 
branches or other libraries. Thirty-seven 
years and the planning of a new building 
have resulted in no basic changes of organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Brett made his influence felt in four 
other important areas upon which I will touch 
more briefly, but they must not be omitted in 
a study of a man notable for his many- 
sidedness. 

Some mention has already been made of 
his work as a planner of library buildings. 
Because both books and beauty were impor- 
tant to him and because he wanted all to share 
them, he planned his buildings not only so 
that books would be easy and inviting to use 
but also that the buildings themselves and all 
details carried the message of beauty. And 
while he was glad to draw upon the skill and 
good taste of associates, he made the planning 
of these details, so important in their sum 
total, a special personal responsibility. To be 
invited by him to participate in the selection 
of just the right pictures, hangings, pottery, 
wall colors, and furniture, was no uncommon 
experience but one always to be welcomed 


and valued. 


Library Legislation 


In matters of legislation, national, but espe- 
cially state and local, his counsel was often 
sought and always available. The libraries of 
Ohio, especially those organized as school 
district public libraries, owe much to his 
vision, skill, and foresight. In direct contact 
with legislative committees he was singularly 
successful. 

He was well acquainted with the library 
laws of other states as well as with those of 
Ohio. Mr. Carnegie, and later the Corpora- 
tion, often consulted him on matters of li- 
brary law as they did on library buildings. 
His compilation of state library laws, made 
at the request of the Carnegie Corporation, 
was an amazing achievement for a man occu- 
pied so fully with the many and varied plans 
for improving the service in his own library. 
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It was characteristic of the man, that this 
Abstract of Laws Relating to Libraries in 
Force in 1915 in the States and Territories 
of the United States, published in 1916, was 
done and proofread almost entirely in non- 
office hours and that the title page does not 
bear his name. 

Immediately upon his first election as li- 
brarian, library association meetings became 
of importance to him, because here he could 
learn and discuss how to make his own library 
more useful. He contributed much to pro- 
grams and even more in personal discussion 
and exchange of opinion, where he was at his 
best. He served as president of A.L.A. in 
1897 and was one of the founding group of 
the Ohio Library Association, and its first 
president. He so encouraged staff members to 
attend and participate in meetings that few 
libraries were better represented at the annual 
meetings than was Cleveland. 


Training for Librarianship 


Training for librarianship also owes much 
to his enthusiastic interest. He began his 
work as librarian with a small untrained staff. 
A high school education was an exception. 
It was his full conviction that adequate library 
service to Cleveland implied a staff with a 
liking for and a knowledge of books, an 
enthusiasm for the work, a broad general 
education, and special preparation for librar- 
ianship. His first step was to raise require- 
ments for entrance to the staff in terms of 
schooling and by an entrance examination. 
By 1890 the president of the board could 
state proudly “the fact that all now were 
graduates of the high school.” 

Soon normal school and college graduates 
appeared. I quote here from Miss Eastman, 
“Mr. Brett so imbued these young women 
with his own zeal and enthusiasm that for a 
time a group of them met voluntarily once 
each week, to discuss books and their use with 
him, at the forbidding hour of seven o'clock 
in the morning. The library opened at eight, 
and there was no other time when working 
schedules made meetings possible. It took 
zeal to get them there in the cold grey of a 
winter's morning, when it meant working 
steadily thereafter until five-thirty, six, or 
even until nine o’clock—for twelve- or thir- 
teen-hour working days were quite frequent 
—with only brief respites for meals.” 

In 1896, 1898, 1900, and 1903 lecture 
courses in librarianship or institutes were pro- 
vided, lasting two weeks, then six weeks, and 
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the last for five months, drawing into his 
“faculty” men and women from other libra 
ies and cities to supplement his own staf 
Katherine Sharp of the Illinois Library Schoo) 
directed the first of these. 

His influence was important in securing ap 
endowment from Andrew Carnegie for the 
library school of Western Reserve University 
of which he was dean from its beginning jn 
1904 until his death. A training class for 
children’s librarians was begun in 1909 to 
help in the adequate staffing of the increasing 
number of branches. This class is now a part 
of the university's library school 

Mr. Brett’s skill in selecting staff members 
has often been commented upon. And with 
him it was indeed a process of selection. He 
expected education and training, but more 
important to him were the personal qualities 
of leadership, loyalty, enthusiasm for books 
and for people, and capacity for team work 
When any of these were lacking, his interest 
in the person as an applicant ceased 

Once when discussing this subject with 
him, I learned his secret, in part. As he told 
me, he was less concerned with filling posi- 
tions than in adding people who could mee 
high standards of character and personality 
and had the capacity to contribute and t 
grow. When he found such a person an im 
portant task would inevitably develop 

And when the opportunity did develop 
fortunate was the staff member, as initiative 
and creativeness were recognized and encour- 
aged by him, with full credit and evident 
pleasure and in an atmosphere where all were 
working together for desired, common goals 
As a result almost everyone responded with 
the best that was in him 


Patriotism 


Mr. Brett was a man of deep patriotism 
It was an integral part of his character and 
was indissolubly linked with his service as 4 
librarian. I believe he felt that his work and 
that of all librarians was the rendering of a 
most important service to the nation 

When World War I broke out and the 
librarians of America made their great con- 
tribution of books and libraries to the men in 
the service, Mr. Brett was not content with 
any service by proxy; he wished to make his 
personal contribution and to range himself, 
as it were, in service to his country, alongside 
of his four soldier sons. 

This service he rendered in many ways but 
outstandingly at the Newport News, Vit 


(Continued on page 313) 
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Is It Service? 
Bernard I. Gill * 


T= problem of what to do with tele- 
phone requests for answers to radio quiz 
programs is currently confronting public li- 
brarians. While this may be one of the minor 
roblems, it is related to the larger topics of 
a philosophy of librarianship and that of 
leadership in the field of adult education. 

Those who work in libraries which attempt 
to answer radio quiz questions by telephone 
have witnessed the peculiar form of chaos 
which has been known to reign in the ref- 
erence department when quiz answering is in 
full swing. Two or three patrons at the serv- 
ice desk try to find out how to use the mate- 
rials of the library, but the telephones are 
either being talked into or are ringing. In 
answer to the ringing we of the reference 
staff are naming five United States presidents 
whose first names were James, the four most 
popular dogs in the United States, or are giv- 
ing General Stillwell’s nickname, “Vinegar 
Joe.” 

As soon as the telephone is cradled, it rings 
again. In the hope that the patron at the desk 
can find something he may want, we tell him, 
“The Readers’ Guide is there on the wooden 
shelving ; it is arranged alphabetically by sub- 
ject; if you will look in there, I am sure that 
you will find some material.’ Of course, he 
will end up in the International Index cover- 
ing a period of years in which there was noth- 
ing on his subject; or, if he does chance to 
find something, he does not know what to do 
with the very abbreviated entry. 

However, we are involved with other quiz 
answers and have lost track of him. Quiz 
answers,... What are the names of Mickey 
Mouse’s nephews? Mortimer and Ferdie. 
What athlete was known as ‘Old aches and 
groans”? Luke Apling. Who invented the 
safety pin? Walter Hunt. I suppose there 
are people who gasp and say, “Why, I didn’t 
know that!” 

Other questions are disguised as history 
lessons: Who was the last man to sign the 
Declaration of Independence? Thomas Mc- 
Lean. While it sounds like history, it is a 
dissociated fact which has no meaning. One 
of the local quiz programs has more merit, 
confining questions to local and state history ; 


* Acting Head, State Teachers College Library, Moor- 
head, Minnesota. 
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and, on the wrapper of the product adver- 
tised, are 75- to 10C-word answers to the 
questions. But the questions are separate and 
dissociated; they give no one any coherent 
knowledge of the history cf the state. If the 
librarian were to save all the quiz questions 
and answers and arrange and index them 
carefully, only a jumble of information, a 
mental rag bag, could result. 

If quiz questions are to be answered by 
telephone, library service is very likely to be 
interrupted. Patrons in the library find it 
more difficult to get service at the desk be- 
cause of the quiz questions; patrons working 
in the room are disturbed by the telephone 
bell and by the repetition of answers; persons 
desiring legitimate information by telephone 
are hindered by the quiz-hordes. 


Not Really Educational 


It has been said that providing quiz an- 
swers is service, that there are many taxpayers 
whose only use of the library (which they 
help support) is an occasional request for 
quiz answers. They are seekers of informa- 
tion and as taxpayers are entitled to a reason- 
able amount of service. I can point out only 
that, if we begin really to answer these 
quizzes, this “service” will interfere seriously 
with other service. Also, would we not be 
rendering truer service to our taxpayers by 
initiating library programs which bring the 
public to more appropriate use of the facili- 
ties for which they pay good money? Shall 
we fill our role of leadership in adult educa- 
tion ? 

Let us assume, however, that we have the 
means for answering quizzes and at the same 
time rendering our usual telephone service. 
Let us assume we are initiating good library 
programs. I shall attempt to present some of 
the reasons for, even so, not providing the 
answers to quiz programs. 

Daily we are giving scores of persons an 
entirely false notion of what the library 
stands for; by identifying the library with 
this discreditable and unprincipled form of 
advertising we are placing the library on the 
level of the close-lipped informer who has 
an inside tip on the races. 

(Continued on page 305) 








Hawaiian Branch Goes Modern 


By Mabel Jackson * 


66 HY, it’s just like a house!” That's 

the remark made by so many visi- 
tors to the new Kalihi-Palama Branch of the 
Library of Hawaii. Built of hollow tile, this 
low, rambling structure with one wall entirely 
of glass, framed by tall coconut palms, does 
look like a lovely home. A cool patio, with 
flowering shrubs and a lily pool, completes 
the picture. No wonder the people of the 
community, particularly the children, love to 
visit it! 

Kalihi is the Hawaiian word for “‘border’”’ 
or “edge.” And it aptly describes this com- 
munity on the outskirts of the city, lying be- 
tween green hills drenched with frequent 
showers and clothed with transient rainbows. 
Its people are a varied mixture of Japanese, 
Hawaiian, Portuguese, Filipino, and haoles 
(white race), living in close proximity, The 
community is a comparatively poor one, and 
the homes, for the most part, small and 
crowded. It is no wonder then that they feel 
especially proud to have the finest branch in 
the city. As one of the speakers remarked on 
opening day—"“ Waikiki and Kaimuki always 
get everything, but now for once we have 
something finer than they!” 

Opening day ceremonies were colorful and 
typically island in atmosphere. The Royal 





* Assistant Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu. 





Hawaiian Band played for half an hour, and 
after speeches of welcome two flowering trees 
were planted in the courtyard as gifts of com. 
munity groups. Later, a program of Japanese, 
Filipino, and Hawaiian dances was furnished 
by students. Guests in colorful holokus 
muumuus, and aloha shirts lent color to the 
scene. 


Easy to Su pe rvise 


Designed by Vladimir Ossipoff, a loca 
architect, the building contains a large lobby 
and adult reading room, a children’s room 
a mezzanine with storage space for books and 
magazines, a staff room, and a small cub 
room. It was planned so one staff member 
could handle all service to the public except 
during rush periods. Furniture of a modern 
design was chosen to harmonize in finish with 
the dark polished koa wood desk, which was 
especially designed in a triangular shape. 

Ventilation is provided through the sliding 
glass doors forming one wall and opening 
into the courtyard. Wooden and glass louvers 
provide light and air on the opposite side, 
both upstairs and down. Wide sliding glass 
panels also form the front entrance, which 
opens on a broad lanai or porch accented on 
one side by a huge slab of blue-green Swedish 


marble bearing the name of the library in 
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ENTRANCE TO THE KALIHI-PALAMA BRANCH 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 


copper letters. Lighting is from flourescent 
ceiling fixtures in egg-crate design, and since 
the walls are very light the effect is one of 
extreme airiness. 

Interesting features include sliding doors 
between the adult section and the children’s 
room so the latter may be used for evening 
programs or movies. An outside entrance and 
an adjacent kitchen with a serving bar make 
this useful for club meetings. The patio pro- 
vides a pleasant outdoor reading room, with 
table and umbrellas. 

Evidence of the continued interest of the 
community in the library is shown by the 


gifts and services being continually donated. 
Ever since opening day books have been 
brought in to add to the collection. Three of 
the P.T.A.’s have given money for children’s 
books. Students from the neighboring high 
school have volunteered to be responsible for 
flower arrangements. Collections have been 
offered for showing in the lighted display 
case in the lobby. And the librarian was 
startled one night to see two bedraggled small 
boys bringing in a pail full of water and 
“feesh fer da pool.” This library is indeed 
much more than a collection of books. It is 
truly a community center. 


IS IT SERVICE? 


(Continued from page 303) 

Like any inside tip, quiz answers may be 
wrong ; in some instances the answers fur- 
nished to us by the quiz programs have been 
inaccurate, If libraries attempt to provide an- 
swers for those quiz programs which do not 
send ready-made answers to the library, we 
shall have trouble; for the answer required 
by the program may vary from that furnished 
by the library. 

Those who receive these answers as the re- 
sult of no effort on their part remain ignorant 
of the process involved in the real searching 
for an answer to a question. They gain no 
facility in the use of books and library tools. 
Only with an indifferent view of librarian- 
ship could we consider this as service. 


Quiz program participants are interested in 
the immediate answer only. When they learn 
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that Whistler was the artist who signed his 
paintings with a butterfly, that is the end: 
they cannot be interested (particularly over 
the telephone) in Whistler's art or his biog- 
raphy. They have time only for the radio 
and interest only in getting something for 
nothing. 

One of the dangers which confronts a li- 
brarian is this: that his mind will become 
an intellectual rag bag because of the neces- 
sary variety and unrelatedness of the service 
rendered by him to patrons. We can forestall 
this for ourselves by means pointed out by 
William Warner Bishop in one of the essays 
in his collection, The Backs of Books; we 
should attempt to lead patrons to selective 
reading, to reading which may develop inter- 
ests in related subjects. By stooping to the 
level of quiz shows, what are we doing but 
increasing “rag bag-ism’”’ ? 
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IN the past decade or so the number of edu- 

cational films and filmstrips readily avail- 
able for purchase and rental has rapidly in- 
creased. Today a flood of magazines, catalogs, 
brochures, and brightly colored advertise- 
ments, all concerning the supposed virtues of 
various films, flood the librarian’s already 
crowded desk. How is the busy librarian 
faced, for the first time, with the problem 
of setting up a film collection, or establishing 
a film information center, going to decide 
which of these glowingly described audio- 
visual aids to purchase or to recommend ? 

Nothing, of course, can take the place of 
long experience with films; nevertheless, 
there are reliable guides to 16mm motion pic- 
tures and 35mm filmstrips. With their help, 
it becomes a relatively simple task to gain 
some sort of perspective from which to view 
this bewildering field. The following notes 
on some of these guides may be of help to 
librarians who are relatively new to the field. 
They are based on practical observation in a 
small film library. 


16mm Motion Pictures 


Few librarians will need to be told that 
The H. W. Wilson Company's Educational 
Film Guide is without peer as a guide to the 
best in the 16mm film field. Like its partners 
in this family of indexes, the Educational 
Film Guide is a serial, selling for $4 a year. 
Thanks to its cumulative feature, the sub- 
scriber actually gets nearly two sets a year, 
one of which can be used for clipping. 

Each year in September an annual cumula- 
tion is published, containing (in the latest 
edition), descriptions of over 7,000 films. 
The book is arranged with an elaborate 
subject-title index occupying the first half, 
which refers the user to complete descriptions 
arranged by the Dewey Decimal classification 
in the second half. Complete descriptions are 
given of all films including not only technical 
details, such as the producer's name, the dates 
and running time of the film, whether or not 
it is sound or silent or in color, and the pur- 


* Chief Librarian, Audio-Visual Aids Department, West 
Virginia University Library, Morgantown. 
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Sources of Information on Films 


and Filmstrips 
By Budd L. Gambee * 


chase or rental costs, but also descriptive a 
notations and evaluative comments, At ¢f 
back of the volume is a list of several hundre 
sources of films, and also a geographical d 
rectory of film libraries and distributors 

The Guide is both a comprehensive and; 
selective index of films; i.e. Part 1 lists 
known films on 16mm and also serves as a 
index to Part 2, which contains only thos 
films recommended by the collaborators 
subscription to it will enable the librarian t 
select the best films on any given subject: t 
arrange for purchase, rental, or loan from the 
nearest producer or distributor; to build up 
an extensive file of film catalogs: and. jf 
necessary, to catalog and classify a collector 
of films according to excellent library pra 
tices. 

The Educator's Guide to Free Films pr 
vides a key to commercially and government 
ally sponsored material, much of which was 
until recently, not to be found in the Educa 
tional Film Guide. This book is revised an 
nually and may be obtained for $5 from the 
Educator's Progress Service, Randolph, Wis 
consin. 

Librarians serving poorer areas will fin 
these free films in great demand. But film 
users should be warned that the word “free 
should not be taken too literally. Borrowers 
will be expected to pay at least the retum 
postage, often the transportation both ways 
and frequently insurance and handling 
charges, so the repeated use of ‘free’ films 
can leave quite a dent in the budget 

Many educators deplore the use of films ot 
this type. They point out that frequently they 
provide only cheap entertainment, or that 
they are merely advertisements, or that they 
purvey a decidedly biased propaganda line 
Librarians will rarely accept this type of ma 
terial without a careful preview, nor recom 
mend it without some mention of the prob 
able attitude to be expected from the pro 
ducer. 

Nevertheless, many librarians will find 
wealth of material in the 1,500 or so films 
generally listed in the annual volumes of the 
Educator's Guide to Free Films. Descriptions 
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The Blue Book of 16mm Films was for- 
merly known as 1000 and One, a title ap- 
arently discarded as misleading because a 
recent edition contains almost 7,000 films. 
This booklet is published annually by Educa- 
tional Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. When as many film descriptions as 
this are crowded into one small volume, the 
result, judging by a recent edition, is often 
difficult to use, and too brief in its annota- 
tions. It would seem to be most useful in 
locating obscure and unusual films. However, 
at the modest price of $1.50, the Blue Book 
contains much helpful information. 


35mm Filmstrips 


Many organizations with limited budgets 
find in filmstrips an effective and convenient 
teaching aid. Librarians interested in pur- 
chasing or recommending them will find 
some excellent guides to the increasing num- 
ber of fine filmstrips now on the market. 

The basic book in this field is Vera M. 
Falconer’s Filmstrips, a Descriptive Index 
and User's Guide, published in 1948 by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, and available for 
$5. 

Mrs. Falconer’s preface states exactly what 
her book does. ‘The main object is to pro- 
vide a complete description of all filmstrips 
available on or before March 15, 1947. Each 
filmstrip listed has been personally reviewed, 
frame by frame, by the author. . . . This 
{book} is the result of a twelve-year search 
for filmstrips and their sources.”’ 

The combined efforts of this diligent au- 
thor and publisher have resulted in 572 at- 
tractively illustrated and informative pages. 
Preliminary chapters discuss filmstrips and 
their use, but most of the book consists of 
chapters on various subjects, ranging from 
agriculture to woodmaking, each describing 
and evaluating the filmstrips available on that 
particular subject. In this thorough fashion 
over 3,000 filmstrips are described. 

The Filmstrip Guide provides for 35mm 
filmstrips practically the same type of index 
as that provided for 16mm motion pictures 
by the Educational Film Guide. It also is 
published nine times a year by The H. W. 
Wilson Company, and it has the same ar- 
rangement, the same cumulative feature, and 
most of the other virtues of the Educational 
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Film Guide, but it is a comprehensive index 
to all known filmstrips, only, with no attempt 
at evaluation. A year’s subscription costs $3. 

As the first annual volume of the Filmstrip 
Guide was published in September 1948 and 
included over 1,200 filmstrips mostly released 
since January 1, 1947 it will be seen that the 
Filmstrip Guide forms the perfect supple- 
ment to Mrs. Falconer’s book which surveyed 
the field so thoroughly up to March 15, 1947. 
Subsequent annual volumes and supplements 
to this have, of course, been published. 

The publishers of the Educator's Guide to 
Free Films, mentioned above, have also re- 
sponded to the greater number of filmstrips 
now available by publishing a companion 
volume called the Educator's Guide to Free 
Slidefilms. The first of these volumes, which 
presumably will be published annually, costs 
$3. 

These six general guides should enable any 
librarian to select for purchase or recommen- 
dation a great variety of excellent films and 
filmstrips. But, as most librarians interested 
in this subject soon become enthusiasts, it 
might be well to mention briefly at least three 
ways—among many—in which this basic set 
could be supplemented. 


Supplementary Sources 


For example, in contrast to these general 
sources, there are innumerable film and film- 
strip lists on specific subjects put out by ad- 
vertisers, government agencies, professional, 
charitable, and propaganda organizations, 
and a host of other groups. It is true that 
most of the films in these lists can usually be 
found in the more general sources ; that many 
others may be too technical; that still others 
may have only a remote connection with the 
subject of the list; and finally, that few but 
the largest libraries could possibly purchase 
so many films on one subject. Nevertheless. 
this free and inexpensive material, arranged 
by subject, will also be convenient for patrons 
to take out. 

A second method of supplementing the 
basic source books is to subscribe to such 
audio-visual periodicals as Educational 
Screen, Film World, See and Hear, etc. Li- 
brarians will already have noticed that many 
book-review and library periodicals, too, have 
taken to reviewing films along with books. 
Magazines have the advantages of being at- 
tractive and interesting, of having current 
information, and of offering an excellent pic- 

(Continued on page 309) 
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HE chicken market employee was pur- 
chasing 8mm films at the photography 
shop. 

“These are going to cost me a fortune,” he 
remarked. “My family is crazy about them. 
I wish you would rent them to me.” 

“We can’t do that,” explained the photog- 
rapher, “It’s too much trouble for the little 
profit we could make. Why don’t you borrow 
them from the public library?” 

“The public library? I've been working 
across the street from the library for years 
and have never been in the place. Do you 
mean to say that libraries have more than 
books to lend out?” 

Yes, libraries, even the smaller ones, do 
keep up with the times. In this instance, a 
man joined the Baldwin Library so that he 
might take advantage of its new film service. 
He was delighted to find other audio-visual 
materials there, all of which he and his fam- 
ily could use—phonograph records for his 
new machine with the long-playing record 
attachment, filmstrips and slides to use at 
home or in the library, pictures with which 
his children could supplement their studies, 
and marionette shows and story hours for 
their enjoyment and cultural education. Per- 
haps most surprising of all he found a book 
he thought he might like to read. 

Thus one good thing leads to another. It 
behooves the man on the street, the club- 
woman, the social worker, the school teacher, 
the parent, the church leader, and the busi- 
ness man to stop, look, and listen to what 
public libraries are doing today in the field 
of audio-visual education and to take part in 
it themselves by contributing suggestions. 


Motion Picture Films 


The 8mm motion picture films were chosen 
by the Baldwin Public Library for purchase 
and circulation for three reasons: most home 
projectors (at least in Baldwin) seem to be 
of the 8mm type and the library wishes to 
serve individuals as well as clubs; 8mm films 
are comparatively inexpensive, costing little 
more than a book; because they can be easily 


* Reprinted from the Autumn 1949 NCLA Odds and 
Book Ends, Nassau County Library Association, Long 
Island, New York. 


+ Librarian, Baldwin, New York, Public Library. 
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Stop! Look! Listen!” 
By Helen M. MacDonough { 





purchased they are handled in much the sam 
manner as books and no extensive bookkeep. 
ing is involved. ‘ 

The films are carefully selected, specia 
care being taken to avoid cartoon subjects 
So far, the collection is confined to such sub 
jects as travel, sports, and animals 

Eventually Baldwin expects to include 
16mm sound films either by purchasing of by 
borrowing them for a period of time from 
various sources and, in turn, loaning them 
out to interested local organizations This 
system is used at the Rockville Centre Publi 
Library which can well boast of its borrowed 
collection of 16mm films which are loaned 
out to club groups. 

The Baldwin Library subscribes to the 
Educational Film Guide, published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. This is indispen 
sable in looking up film material and al 
though it does not attempt to maintain a col 
lection of the more expensive 16mm sound 
films, the library, at the request of organiza. 
tions in town, often borrows the larger films 
from the sources listed. 


Also Filmstrip: and Slide: 


Two other audio-visual aids of the “look 
type are filmstrips which cost approximately 
three dollars and slides about sixty cents 
apiece. These are considered by many experts 
in the field of education to be even more 
effective than motion picture films for teach 
ing purposes. H. W. Wilson Company als 
publishes The Filmstrip Guide. It is almost 
unbelievable when looking through it to see 
the thousands of subjects that are available 
on filmstrips and slides. This guide is used 
constantly in selecting these media for the 
library. Because of their educational nature 
filmstrips and slides are of vital importance 
to the progressive teacher. Frequently the 
Baldwin Library supplements its story hours 
with showing of appropriate filmstrips and 
slides. In some cases they are accompanied 
by a synchronized phonograph record ex- 
plaining what is flashed on the screen. For 
example, colored slides of native American 
birds are much more interesting when accom 
panied by the playing of a record which de 
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scribes each bird shown and gives its actual 
call. 

Of the “listen” type of audio-visual aid, 
the phonograph record is perhaps the most 
widely and most successfully used in libraries. 
The number of libraries which now circulate 
phonograph records is growing by leaps and 
hounds. In Nassau County alone, at least ten 
libraries have good-sized record collections. 
Baldwin started to circulate records in 1943. 
The collection now consists of some 1,500 
discs, Approximately 15,000 are borrowed a 
year. These records include not only music, 
both classical and popular, but how-to-do-it 
records, how to dance, how to speak French, 
Spanish, German, etc. Dramatizations are 
also included. Music, poetry, drama—how 
much more meaning these convey when heard 
rather than merely seen on the printed page! 

There seems to be no cut and dried system 
for the care and treatment of these puzzling, 
odd-sized additions to library shelves—loose 
slides; small cans of filmstrips, easily lost; 
heavy rolls of motion picture film; and flat, 
perishable records. Each library must devise 
its own system especially adapted to its par- 
ticular needs. 

The Baldwin Library prefers an all inclu- 
sive catalog, i.e., one master catalog to in- 
clude all media. Thus there is just one place 
to look for everything. An all-inclusive cata- 
log reveals to the user looking for books that 
the library also has records, slides or film- 
strips relating to the subject of his interest. 

Motion picture films, slides, and filmstrips 
are classified at Baldwin according to the 
Dewey Decimal System, recordings according 
to a simple system devised by the staff. 

Special shelves need to be constructed for 
records and large heavy films. Cans of film- 
strips and boxes of slides can be housed in 
standard catalog drawers as they are at Bald- 
win, They are circulated in manila envelopes 
previously prepared for each individual item. 


Bigger and Better Picture Files 


Picture files are taken for granted in most 
libraries but photographs, drawings, and 
paintings must not be overlooked as valuable 
visual aids. After all, no expensive mechani- 
cal equipment is needed to see them—just a 
good pair of eyes! 

Marionette shows have been with us 
through the centuries. They, like motion pic- 
tures, are heard and seen and bring masses of 
children (and adults) to the library, In Nas- 
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sau County, the Hempstead Library and the 
Baldwin Library have their own marionette 
theatres. 

Ceiling projectors which project the pages 
of a book on the ceiling for bedridden pa- 
tients have been presented to libraries 
throughout the country by philanthropic or- 
ganizations. They cannot be purchased by 
individuals. 

Many libraries in Nassau have record play- 
ers and radios for the enjoyment of adults 
and children. Some, also, have their own 
projectors for the presentation of films and 
filmstrips within the library. 

The author, her staff, and her Board of 
Trustees do not pretend to be authorities on 
the subject of audio-visual aids. In fact, often 
their public knows far more about the me- 
chanics of films and projectors than they do. 
But they are willing to stop, look and listen 
—and to experiment. They are anxious to 
keep up with the times like the man across 
the street. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON 
FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


(Continued from pag2 307) 

ture of activities in this field, But magazines 
often have the disadvantage of stressing the 
new film, without giving the perspective 
which the less glamorous basic book sources 
give. It isa good idea to read these magazines 
with a supply of penny postcards at hand to 
use in sending for the free informational 
material about films noted in articles and ad- 
vertisements. 

The librarian who sends for all of this “‘lit- 
erature” will find much of it consists of the 
subject lists mentioned above, but an even 
larger amount will be in the form of produc- 
ers’ catalogs. These sources, while admittedly 
somewhat prejudiced, nevertheless may offer 
more extensive descriptions of films more 
summarily treated in the standard sources; 
more up-to-date information on new films; 
and attractive material for display purposes. 

Finally, librarians, whether they adminis- 
ter their own film collection or simply a film 
information bureau, will feel the need for the 
catalogs of some of the near-by film libraries 
serving their area, and of some of the large 
commercial distributors whose vast collec- 
tions offer almost any type of film. The ad- 
dresses of various film libraries may be found 
in several of the major source books, particu- 
larly the Educational Film Guide. 
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A RECENT development in library educa- 

tion is training for audio-visual service. 
With libraries stocking television, radio, and 
other media of communication that make 
multiple sensory appeal, library education 
takes on an added form. The slogan for efh- 
cient library service is no longer ‘the right 
book for the reader’; it has become “the 
right material in the right media for the read- 
er’s purpose.” Today’s librarian must be wise 
in his knowledge of all types of materials. 
He must appreciate the unique values each 
type holds for the peculiar needs of a reader. 
He must be skilled in techniques of service 
adapted to reading means in a modern world. 
Library tempo is changing to meet today’s 
demands. Library education keeps pace with 
it. 

Different methods of training for audio- 
visual service have been explored and varied 
programs instituted by library schools. In a 
field so new and so rapidly growing as library 
use of audio-visual materials, no school pre- 
tends to have solved all the problems in- 
volved in the training pattern. With the 
realization that all educational devices are at 
the present experimental, the School of Li- 
brary Training and Service at Florida State 
University has set up a program that may be 


* Formerly Assistant Dean, School of Library Training 
and Service, Flozida State University, Tallahassee. 








Training for Audio-Visual Service 
By Hazel Adele Pulling * 


of interest to those engaged in training for 
librarianship elsewhere. 

Basic to the program are three factors, two 
concerned with the administrative functions 
of the school and the third with its organi- 
zation. First, the department of audio-visual 
services of the university, with its own direc. 
tor, is organized for training purposes as a 
division of the library school. This permits 
a high degree of correlation between the prac- 
tice of audio-visual service and the training 
needs of student librarians. Secondly, the 
school of library training and service exists 
in part as an extension service unit of the 
university. This service is designed as an aid 
to the communication needs of groups and 
individuals within the state. Because these 
needs are for audio-visual as well as for 
printed materials, operation of the service 
provides practical situations for audio-visual 
service that are useful to students in training 


The Materials Center 


Implementing these two services is an ex- 
tensive materials center, the third factor 
which underlies the program of audio-visual 
training at Florida State University. Besides 
books and other printed materials, the center 
provides for use and study radios and radio 
programs, recorders, playbacks, recordings, 
tape recorders and tape recordings, films, 
filmstrips, slides, and pictures with their ap- 
propriate projectors. Graphics, maps, and 
posters are extensively represented. A televi- 
sion set is included in next year's budget 
The materials center is the library of the 
school of library training and service. 

Professional library training courses inte- 
grate, as operational laboratories, the audio- 
visual and extension services. The materials 
center is the school’s resource unit. Because 
laboratory and resource are each concerned 
with all media of communication, relation- 
ships and pertinent uses of all types of mate- 
rials are clarified and emphasized. The close 
proximity of one medium to another in the 
materials center eases the process of integra- 
tion. 

From the undergraduate program onward 
through advanced and specialized courses, 
problems involving audio-visual materials 
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and services are given equal prominence with 
those of books. For the beginners, examples 
for observation and study are available, each 
related to its functional situation. As the stu- 
dent progresses from ‘Introduction to Mate- 
rials” and ‘Introduction to the Organization 
of Materials,’ methods, criteria, and prob- 
lems of evaluation, selection, acquisition, and 
use are considered in courses related to reader 
and community needs. Again the services 
and the resource units are vital to the prob- 
lem. 

In all study of approaches to information, 
audio-visual materials are included. Under 
faculty direction in organized classes, stu- 
dents process materials for the materials cen- 
ter. They answer reference questions that 
come in from the field. They fill requests for 
materials that are directed to the extension 
and university audio-visual services. The re- 
lationship between media, content, reader, 
and purpose is the focal point of these 
courses. 

Thus the introductory and core profes- 
sional library courses emphasize the over-all 
use of media of communication. Supplement- 
ing these courses, but still part of the core 
curriculum, is a specialized course that is 
devoted wholly to audio-visual materials and 
services. Here the spotlight is placed on the 
more ramified aspects of audio-visual work. 
Additional sources of materials are discovered 
and evaluated. Wider range of familiarity 
with resources is obtained. Greater facility 
in evaluation and sounder judgment in selec- 
tion of more subtle materials are developed. 
Problems of organization, administration, and 
circulation are investigated. With this course 
the student has completed the basic pattern 
of training for audio-visual services. 

At this point the student is now ready to 
take one of two professional paths. As back- 
ground for either he can offer a wide knowl- 
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edge of materials. He has a balanced concept 
of communication media and an appreciation 
of its relative values. He has developed some 
facility in working with people in all types 
of media. He may now elect to project his 
knowledge, skills, and understandings into 
professional librarianship where further 
training may lead him into any one of the 
many areas of specialization. At no point 
along this path is his audio-visual background 
redundant. Or he may build upon the audio- 
visual aspects of his training and devote his 
attention to work with materials of this type 
only. At the lowest level, he may choose to 
become a technical machine operator or re- 
pairman. He may take further training lead- 
ing to such positions as intercommunications 
director, materials specialist, or coordinator 
of curricular services. He may pursue the 
production end of audio-visual service to be- 
come a photographer or cinematographer. In 
none of these careers is his basic knowledge 
of materials and their organization and use 
with people wasted. 

The entire program of training for audio- 
visual service as offered at the School of Li- 
brary Training and Service, is one of correla- 
tion and integration of common bases of serv- 
ices and professional curricula. From these 
common bases, utilized to best advantage 
through coordinated planning by a faculty 
trained in part in librarianship and in part 
in audio-visual arts, has evolved a program 
for education that is pointed in purpose, rich 
in content, and logical and practical in form. 





To usher in the New Year the Pittsburg, 
Kansas, Senior High School Library cut 
numbers from cream-colored cardboard, 
and printed names of books and authors 
on the numbers in black. Number “1,” 
for girls, listed teen age fiction; 9,” for 
the boys, featured sports and adventure; 
5” carried titles of adult novels; while 
0” listed biography and other nonfiction. 
Books were displayed on a table below. 
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i a library, as in other institutions having 

something for sale, the customer neces- 
sarily has a voice in both goods stocked and 
in management. The person whom the li- 
brary does not please simply isn’t a customer. 
While in a few cases it may be better to 
forego a customer than to try to please him 
at the expense of important intellectual or 
moral considerations, it is our belief that with 
understanding and patience the purchaser of 
the shoddy can be changed into an apprecia- 
tive lover of the better, if not the best in 
literature. 

The reading tastes of most persons are cap- 
able of change and growth. It is not neces- 
sary that one who prefers comics, mysteries, 
westerns, or “true love’’ stories shall prefer 
them forever. It is true, however, that the 
librarian is one of the few who will try to de- 
velop and improve reading tastes. The clerk 
at the corner drugstore or the person in 
charge of the rental library isn’t likely even 
to try. 

In order to improve people’s tastes it is 
necessary to have a point of contact. There- 
fore we believe we must have in the library 
some books which will appeal to undeveloped 
tastes. This means, first, that the library must 
discover the general tastes of its clientele. 
Secondly, it must stock some books which, 
without being seriously objectionable or 
harmful, will satisfy those tastes. Thirdly, it 
must give a readers’ advisory service capable 
of suggesting books of increasing value as 
clients are ready for them. 

There are many ways of discovering the 
tastes of library clients. Some of these, such 
as community studies, and questionnaires, are 
particularly well fitted to the public library, 
although they are also used in school. One 
of the best ways, though, of converting school 
children and young people into school library, 
and later public library, clients is to make 
sure they have a real part in library planning 
and purchasing. 

In our junior and senior high school li- 
braries we have tried to make students feel a 
partnership with the library and to recognize 
and meet their interests. We stock books of 
varying degrees of difficulty. Since our rec- 





* Librarian, Webster Groves, Missouri, High School 
Library. 
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Pupil Participation in Book Selection 
By Ruth Bynum * 


ords show we have some pupils with the read. 
ing ability of third graders, we purchase 
plenty of books of third grade level of diffi. 
culty but with more adult interests. From the 
third grade we progress to carefully chosen 
adult books in the senior library 

The easier books are used in various ways 
We usually start the year with all books, easy 
or difficult, in their proper places on the |i. 
brary shelves. As the need arises certain 
books may be sent to classrooms for introduc. 
tion by the teacher and use in the class, or 
they may be placed on special shelves. Al. 
ways some of the easier books are left on the 
regular shelves, occasionally all remain there 
and are suggested by the librarian when they 
are needed. The method followed depends 
on the wishes of pupils and teachers, the sen- 
sitiveness of certain groups concerning their 
reading deficiencies, and on the time the li- 
brarian is able to give to reading advice. 

Teachers and librarians keep lists from year 
to year of the most popular books, not only 
in the slow reading groups but in all groups. 
Each year some books are added and others 
are dropped to keep in touch with changing 
tastes and develop them along agreeable 
lines. These lists are not used to limit read- 
ing to a few books but simply to suggest 
interests and trends. 


Not “Bad” but “Childish” 


We have few prohibitions in the choice of 
books. Our general policy is no comics (they 
are just too childish!) and a limited number 
of murder mysteries. We defend this by 
pointing out the limitations of our budget 
and the many tastes and needs to be met. We 
never tell students that a book is ‘‘bad.” We 
may say a book is very childish, or very adult, 
and if the young person insists on taking it 
anyhow we try to have a talk with him after 
he has read it to clear up unhealthy impres- 
sions. In fact, we make an effort to discuss 
every book briefly, either when it is taken or 
when it is returned. 

Our few murder mysteries we try to ana- 
lyze carefully so we can suggest other books 
of similar appeal but of progressively greater 
value. We have also studied some of the 
most popular comics to try to discover appeals 
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which may be utilized in suggesting other 
reading material. 

We have asked the student council to ap- 

int a library committee to consult with the 
librarian concerning policies and purchases. 
We make a particular — for purchase 
suggestions before we send out a large order. 
We ask student council members to speak of 
the coming order in home rooms. We speak 
to teachers in groups and individually. We 
talk to library assistants. Thus the order, 
when made, reflects the desires and interests 
of many groups. 

One device for getting student participa- 
tion in book selection is our biggest Book 
Week project. Three or four weeks before 
Book Week we ask each student librarian to 
choose a book for the library. He makes his 
choice at the local bookshop; the book is 
marked with his name and laid aside for ap- 
proval and purchase by the librarian. There 
are few restrictions on choices. 

The librarian usually indicates to the shop 
beforehand some books which will be desir- 
able, but choice is never limited to these. So 
carefully do the students choose that only 
once in several years has the librarian found 
it necessary to reject a selection, although 
often the books are not those she would have 
ordered. During Book Week each student 
librarian may read the book of his choice 
while the jackets, with names of persons who 
selected them, are on display. 

Having provided books with consideration 
of varying tastes and abilities, the next step 
is to try to get the books used to the best ad- 
vantage. Reading done in school is in two 
general categories, required reading and what 
someone has called ‘joy reading.” One of 
our biggest jobs is to try to make required 
reading also joyful. Usually teachers who 
plan reading units come to the library and, 
with the help of a librarian, go through the 
shelves, indicating books of varying degrees 
of difficulty which will fit into the unit. These 
are taken into class for examination. At the 
lose of the period the librarian may go into 
the classroom to charge out books or the 
books may be returned to the library to be 
taken from there. 

The librarian cannot be familiar with the 
teading abilities and tastes of all students, 
even though tests and records are available 
and frequently used. Such questions as: “Are 
you a fast reader or do you read rather 
slowly ?” usually help in choosing a book. 

of scorn or sarcasm are necessary, even 
when a bright student insists on taking an 
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easy or unsuitablé book. After all, how many 
of us adults always read the very best? 

Our happiest moments come when a stu- 
dent who has struggled up from the comics 
and westerns brings a friend into the library 
and we hear our erstwhile problem reader 
say, with all the pride of ownership. “We 
got some good books in here. I'll show you 
one you'll get a real kick out of.” And he 
pulls out a semi-classic which, if not perfec- 
tion, is many, many steps above the place 
from which he started. 


Ss 6 
WILLIAM H. BRETT 


(Continued from page 302) 

ginia, Library and Dispatch Office, which de- 
manded organizing skill and tactful contacts 
with a great number and variety of military 
agencies and personnel. The long hours, diff- 
cult living conditions, arduous travel, heat, 
and hard physical toil involved, would have 
taxed the physical powers and the courage of 
a young man. But he, a veteran of seventy- 
two, whose courage and enthusiasm continued 
strong, had an energy and strength which 
seemed never to flag. 

On August 24, 1918 he had just returned 
from Newport News to Cleveland. Though 
he had not had a holiday himself, he was 
characteristically desirous that Miss Eastman 
and I should have a fortnight of vacation. 
Saturday afternoon had been spent in going 
over things that might need attention. At the 
close of the afternoon, Mr. Brett accompanied 
me to the door. As I departed he waved a 
friendly good-by to me and said, “Carl, have 
a good time and forget all about the library 
while you are gone.”” This is my last and last- 
ing memory of him. 

Words, moving and enlightening as they 
often can be, are none-the-less feeble things 
with which to recreate the sense of a great 
and rich personality. There are gathered, 
however, in Miss Eastman’s excellent volume 
in the ‘American Library Pioneers’’ series, 
Portrait of a Librarian: William Howard 
Brett, tributes from many who knew him. 
Their very number and variety, here skillfully 
brought together, cannot fail to recall to those 
who knew him and to portray for others, 
something of his rich personality. His gift 
of inspiration, will thus be handed on to 
many future generations of librarians. 

We close with the appropriate lines on the 
pedestal of the memorial bust in Brett Hall. 


“The worker pays his debt to Death; 
His work lives on, nay quickeneth.” 


Librarians Should Give a Dam 


By Doris M. Cole * 


"TRYING to arrive at a workable program 

of book selection is like trying to do 
something about the weather—it is easy to 
talk about but hard to control. And yet in 
this day of floods of print in every field of 
learning, it seems almost necessary for some 
control to be put into operation. There must 
be floodgates at the doors of our libraries to 
let certain books in and to keep others out. 
True, there are those who believe we are 
foolish to try to do anything about the 
weather. .. . 

But others put up umbrellas, erect dikes, 
and divert the waters to the places where they 
will do the most good. The erection of those 
dikes is a highly technical process, calling for 
skill and scientific knowledge. The selection 
of books for a school or college library is as 
highly technical a process and should be done 
with as much skill and science. But where is 
knowledge to be found ? 


An Intelligent Approach 


We might start as Socrates did with 
“Know thyself.’ The book selector needs to 
know why he is selecting books, and to have 
a definite policy which will correlate with the 
educational aims of his own institution. The 
general policy of the institutional library has 
been more or less that of the public library— 
an attempt to be all things to all men, to 
supply as many books as possible to a few 
patrons. The question has been raised as to 
whether that position is tenable, or whether 
by very virtue of its being an educational 
institution, the academic library ought not 
rather to choose the few best books in the 
fields covered by the curriculum of the insti- 
tution of which it is a part and to make those 
few available to every student. Perhaps what 
is needed is not so much book selection as 
what Clarence Sherman has called ‘‘a biblio- 
graphic birth control.” In any case the neces- 
sity for a scientific study of the book selection 
problem and all the factors that enter into it 
is indicated. 

The mention of pure science calls to mind 
her offspring, medicine, and the medical 
clinic offers the immediate example of scien- 


* Library Supervisor, Massena, New York, Public 
Schools. 
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tific approach, analysis, and method. Let ys 
suppose that our school or college library jc 
a clinic where the patient, the student, is to 
be brought into contact with his medicine 
books. How shall we go about selecting the 
proper medicine? Is there a possibility of 
prescribing treatment as the result of scien. 
tific study rather than by haphazard guess. 
ing? Who will have to cooperate in this 
book selection clinic, and what part will each 
one play? 

Obviously the classroom instructor is the 
doctor—the final authority—as he should be 
for no one knows so well as he the disease to 
which his pupils are exposed, its symptoms, 
and how long the fever may be expected to 
run. Yet he may wish for assistance in pre- 
scribing medicine. In larger institutions he 
may be able to call other doctors, his fellow 
instructors, into consultation with him. He 
will, of course, make every use of each oppor 
tunity. Every school and college library also 
has a head nurse, the librarian or desk attend- 
ant. He it is who keeps the case records, who 
watches the fever charts of the pupils’ read 
ing go up and down, and who reports his 
findings back to the doctor. He can play an 
important part in the choosing of the books 
or medicine, for he has kept so many records 
of so many cases similar to the one in ques- 
tion that he has a fairly accurate idea of what 
the effect of the administration of a certain 
dose will be. 

The range of the materia medica in our 
book selection is wide. It includes all that 
vast field of bibliographic information, book 
lists, reviews, source lists, and such, on which 
the book selector’s knowledge of books un- 
seen is based. Lastly we must not forget the 
part played in book selection by the student 
himself. No medicine should be selected or 
administered without a preliminary objective 
examination of the patient; also, no one can 
tell better than the patient just where he 
aches. 

The doctor, consulting physicians, nurses, 
the materia medica, and the patient—all play 
a part in the selection of a medicine for 4 
particular disease. The instructor, fellow 10- 
structors, librarians, bibliographic aids, and 
the student—may they not also all contribute 
to the selection of books for a particular 
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course? May not the selection be better, be 
more likely to effect a cure, if all five are 


consulted ? 

To see the need for —— in library 

book selection is only the first step in the sci- 
entific solution of the book selection prob- 
lem. It is an important step, but after taking 
it, we find the problem is still there. After it 
has been decided what contributions the vari- 
ous ones concerned with book selection are 
ualified to make, some scheme must be 
evolved by which those contributions can be 
brought together and applied jointly in the 
selection of books. 

This plan might be organized in a number 
of different ways. There might be a book 
selection committee composed of representa- 
tives of both the library staff and the faculty. 
There might be occasional general ‘‘pow- 
wows” or get-togethers of both staffs. The 
librarian might have a check list of questions 
which she would give to the instructor asking 
him to rate by means of it books for possible 
purchase. The plan will necessarily vary with 
the size and type of institution. In a large 
college it would be difficult to get all the 
faculty and all the library staff together for a 
conference. Probably here some form of 
check list would be necessary. In a very 
small school, where only one instructor and 
one librarian are concerned, there would be 
no need for anything more than a personal 
interview. 


Importance o f Plannin g 


Whatever the plan, the important thing is 
that there be a plan, that it be definite, that 
the information to be gained from each 
source be clearly indicated, and that the 
scheme be followed consistently and scien- 
tifically. Only through such collaboration 
will the fundamental theories, codes, and 
techniques be developed which will make of 
book selection as exact a science as classifica- 
tion and cataloging have become. 

The accompanying chart has been prepared 
to indicate ways in which the library staff and 
the instructors can cooperate in gathering 
data relevant to book selection from the vari- 
ous sources each has at his disposal. The list 
of questions is merely suggestive. Probably 
there is no book about which all these ques- 
tions bear asking. Likewise there is probably 
no book that will not have to be considered 
in the light of some of them. And there are, 
of course, many other questions which will 
be suggested by other books. 
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BOOK UNDER CONSIDERATION 


a— instructor of course e—data obtained from 


students 
f—other libraries 


b—other instructors 
c—desk attendant 
d—hibliographies 





Instructor Librarian 


How often will the ma- 
terial covered by this 
book be assigned? a 
How intensive will the 
study of it be? 





Have books of this type 
had much circulation? 


Does this book meet the hecked or 
reading level. matur- (checked against each other) 


ity, etc., of the stu- d e 
dents who will use it? 
Will this book be of use 


in more than one class? 














Relatively how much 
value does this book 
have for the course; 
i.€., is it indispensable, 
desirable, or unimpor- 
tant ? 


Has this book any liter- 
ary value? 


d d 


Do the students have the 
reading background 
necessary for compre- 
hension of this book? 
(What has been the 
nature, quality, and 
amount of their previ- 
ous reading?) 


Is this book available to 
our students from 
other sources; e.g., f 
public libraries, home, 
etc. £ 





Does this book duplicate 
material already in the c 
library ? 


What do other people 
think of the relative b.d a.df 
importance of this 


book ? 


How important will this 
book be to the student ? 
Will its importance be e e,a 
curricular, or extra- 
curricular ? 


When the librarian wants to know how 
much the book under consideration will be 
assigned, he will ask the instructor. When 
the instructor wants to know how much books 
of this sort are actually used, he will ask the 

(Continued on page 317) 
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OOKS were originally distributed in hos- 

pitals for purposes of diversion. Medi- 

cal men now agree that when books are circu- 

lated with expert care and attention to the 

subject matter they may be of the highest 

value in rehabilitating hospital and convales- 
cent patients. 

A vast organized library service in hospi- 
tals came into existence in Britain after 
World War I. When the mounting number 
of casualties filled the hospitals, voluntary or- 
ganizations were formed to collect books for 
the recreation of the wounded. After the war 
it was decided to continue the distribution of 
such literature to hospitals in Britain for the 
benefit of civilian patients, and the St. John 
and Red Cross Hospital library service took 
on a peacetime aspect. 

In the interwar years the organizers of the 
scheme faced many difficulties through the 
falling off in public interest. When hostilities 


* British feature writer and journalist. 
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Curing through Reading 


By Norman Hillson * 


A patient in an iron lung is reading a book by the aid of an electrically controlled machine. The 
slightest pressure on a button on a panel by the patient's chin will turn the pages as required 





broke out again in 1939, however, a renewed 
appeal for books in hospitals met with such 
an enthusiastic response that by 1945 no fey. 
er than 4,000,000 volumes were in circuls 
tion. The usefulness of books as an auxilian 
to medical treatment had become widely re 
ognized. 

A new type of medical official came into 
being—the librarian. On his shoulders fe! 
the responsibility of trying to fit the book to 
the patient. It was found that in many cases 
patients had had no previous inc lination for 
reading of any but the most cursory kind 
They had to be stimulated before they realized 
the ultimate benefit, apart from pleasure 
reading gives to the sick. In cases of long 
term convalescence in sanatoriums, on the 
other hand, it became often impossible t 
keep up with the demands of patients eager 
to pursue a course of study in a particular 
subject. 

Gradually initial difficulties were over 
come, and today the “cure of books’ is part 
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of the accepted regimen of hospitals in Brit- 
ain. There are on the average 386,000 pa- 
tients in hospitals and convalescent homes in 
Britain and Northern Ireland and in service 
hospitals in overseas stations; in those hospi- 
tals serviced by the St. John and Red Cross 
Hospital library department, a suitable book 
is always available for everyone. 

Such a service demands an elaborate organ- 
ization, with a certain number of paid librar- 
ians. Most of the 4,000 workers are volun- 
teers, however. These men and women collect 
and distribute books. Many of them have be- 
come expert at rebinding and repairing dam- 
aged volumes. There are 184 book repairing 
depots, and last year they made good 48,000 
books, using 4,000 yards of binding mate- 
rials. 


Page-Turning Machines 


The provision of reading matter to ordi- 
nary patients who are able to use their hands 
in the normal way presents no great difficulty. 
But what of those so crippled or paralyzed 
they cannot hold a book or turn a page? 


This problem was first successfully over- 
come in the United States, where an electri- 
cally driven page-turning machine was de- 
vised. It consisted of a long thread, with clips 
fixed on each page, attached to a revolving 
drum. The apparatus worked by means of a 
switch which could be operated by touch. It 
could be worked by movement of the chin, or 
pressure of the knees, or touch of the elbow. 
Use of the hands was unnecessary. 


The St. John and Red Cross Hospital li- 
brary department have no funds available to 
purchase the machines now being manufac- 
tured in England, and these must be supplied 
by the hospital or individual concerned. The 
department has, however, fifty machines of 
the American type—gifts of well-wishers in 
the United States—and these are available on 
loan to hospitals where a St. John and Red 
Cross library service is established. 


Then there was the problem of the patient 
compelled by illness to lie either prostrate or 
else propped up in bed. In other days they 
were condemned to long hours of boredom 
because they had nothing to occupy their 
minds. The resultant effect on their general 
health can be imagined. Science has come to 
their aid with the provision of microfilm pro- 
jectors which reflect the printed page on the 
ceiling or an improvised screen above the 
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head. These devices can be operated by a 
touch, and the film can be turned both back- 
wards and forwards at will. Film books have 
to be made for these machines; 300 works of 
all kinds are already in circulation through 
the St. John and Red Cross Hospital libraries. 


Prismatic Mirrors for 
“Iron Lung” Patients 


A device of a young engineer employed by 
the firm of Siebe, Gorman and Company of 
Surbiton, in the English county of Surrey, 
manufacturers of an artificial respirator or 
iron lung, has brought reading to the victims 
of infantile paralysis. His name is Haywood 
and he has adapted a series of prismatic mir- 
rors which, when used in conjunction with 
the antomatic page-turner machine, reflect the 
printed page. The book is behind the head 
of the patient, and the succession of mirrors 
brings the words before his eyes. 


Thus the world, also, is brought to the eyes 
of hospital patients, and many sufferers are 
helped, through reading, along the road to 
recovery. 


LIBRARIANS SHOULD 
GIVE A DAM 


(Continued from page 315) 
librarian. The instructor, from the sources 
of book information with which he is fa- 
miliar, will know something of the relative 
difficulty of this book; the librarian, from his 
contact with the students if not from actual 
objective tests of them, will know something 
of their level of maturity. These two items 
will be checked against each other by the li- 
brarian avd the instructor to see if this is 
definitely “the right book” for this student. 


As has been said, the important thing is 
that there be a definite, organized, objective 
plan by which necessary data are obtained 
and brought together. If the librarian and 
the instructor can be made to see the need for 
such cooperation, if they sit down together 
and analyze the situation, the method will 
suggest itself. And when the method has 
been worked out and actually put into opera- 
tion, we shall begin to have a form of book 
selection from which guessing and personal 
opinion have been eliminated, a book selec- 
tion on a really scientific level. 
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E was puzzling. 

Silverfish Bozwell, better known as Boz, 
slithered and wriggled across the smooth 
floor, down the stairway, across the floor 
again, up a shelf (detouring slightly), and 
stopped finally at a book shelved near the 
end of the row. 

He greeted none of his friends, who would 
have stopped him for a chat, nor acknowl- 
edged their well meant hails, thereby spread- 
ing consternation in his wake. And as he 
slipped back into Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
the bookworm colony wriggled and slithered 
with suppressed excitement and frustration 
while Silvy Silverfish mourned, ‘Oh dear, 
what can the matter be?” 

“It’s beyond me,”” Tom Werm answered, 
“but come on down to Post E/qguette. Maybe 
we can get a clue as to what's going on. 
There’s Miss Etty coming out now. How do 
you do, Miss Etty?’’ Tom bowed gallantly, 
knowing she set great store by good manners, 
as was natural after her long residence with 
Etiquette. “What's up?” 

“Boswell's Life of Johnson is inviting the 
Literary Club to a farewell banquet,’ Miss 
Etty replied. “The books won't know it’s a 
farewell affair, however, until tonight, but 
he’s going to be withdrawn. He really must 
retire, you know, since he is superannuated.”’ 
With that she left bewilderment in the group. 

“Dick,” shouted Tom, “he’s the one we 
need. Let’s go find Dick Shunnary.” 

They hurried over to Webster's, tackled 
Dick, and demanded the meaning of ‘‘super- 
annuated.”’ 

Dick slowly drew himself up to his full 
height, adjusted the glasses over which he 
carefully peered, and spoke slowly and pon- 
derously as befitted a bookworm of his great 
knowledge. He had taken Bacon (with whom 
he had resided for a short while) literally 
and since he had been with Webster, he 
had not only tasted and swallowed but had 
chewed and digested. 

“ ‘Superannuated’ is that state known as 
‘superannuation.’ ’’ He paused for the full 
effect of his great knowledge properly to 
stupefy his listeners. Suddenly he spat out, 
“Old age.” 


* Chief Circulation Librarian, Southwestern Louisiana 


Institute, Lafayette. 
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Mr. Johnson Retires 
By Mario Mamalakis * 






“Oh, dear, dear me,” groaned Silvy. "y 
wonder Boz was upset. Where will he liye 
now? With the shortage of books there jsp 
any vacancy in this whole library for a book 
less bookworm. Poor Boz!” 

By now the word had raced through th. 
shelves. There was a general air of excite 
ment among the bookworms as well as 
books at the anticipated gathering of the elit 
of the book world. But among the book 
worms excitement was tinged with sadne 
at the cause of the banquet. Silverfish a 
bookworms were everywhere talking in little 
groups, breaking up, slithering « 
wriggling into other groups, withal keeping 
a wary eye out for the librarian lest she beg 
to wage active war upon them. They alway: 
slithered out of sight under the shelves 
into books at her approach, but by nightfa 
every book and bookworm knew of the m 
mentous banquet of the Literary Club sche 
uled for 10:30 that night, since the libraria 
would surely have locked up and gone } 
then. 


ver af 


A Memorable Occasion 


When promptly at that hour the gues 
were all seated around the huge table, their 
host, Boswell's Life of Johnson, began t 
speak. 

“If a book may indulge in an honest prid 
in having it known to his world that he ha 
been thought worthy of particular attentior 
by his fellow books, I am justified in a 
ing myself of the usual privilege of a banque 
of book friends of long and uninterrupte 
friendship. 

“If gratitude should be acknowledged f 
favors received, I have this opportunity, 1 
dear friends, most sincerely to thank you f 
the many happy hours which I owe to you! 
kindness, for the cordiality with which yo 
have at all times been pleased to welcome me. 
for the number of valuable acquaintances ! 
mark among you,” his portentous voice cam 
to a close. 

“Why, Sir,” interposed Dr. Faustus, 
tone of your remarks seems unduly seriou’ 
for such an occasion.” 

“And so it is, Sir; so it is,” boomed John 
son turning to Emily and Cornelia, whos 
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heads were close together as they chatted 
Tw dears,’ he said, "tis a terrible 
thing that we cannot wish young ladies well 
without wishing them to become old 
women.” He sighed heavily, glanced at the 
assembly, and added, “He that would pass 
the latter part of life with honour and de- 
ency, must, when he is young consider that 
he shall one day be old; and remember when 
he is old that he has once been young.” 

“Gir.” Emily replied innocently, “we 
chatted because at the moment Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay.” 

“Besides,” added Cornelia, ‘we were only 
speaking of the Romance of Leonardo Da 
Vinci.” 

“Love,” groaned Dmitri of The Brothers 
Karamazov torn Between Tears and Laugh- 
ter. “They speak of love! None but the 
Lonely Heart can really know the anguish.” 

Emily and Cornelia drew back in surprise. 

“Be not offended,’ Dmitri’s brother broke 
in hurriedly, “he speaks that way because of 
Amber, With him it’s Forever Amber.” 

“Come, Dmitri,”” Omar called, ‘come, The 
Damned Don't Cry. Fill the cup that clears 
today of past regrets and future fears. Then 
leave her, my boy; Leave Her to Heaven, that 
inverted bow! they call the sky.” 

“Sir,” thundered Johnson, “I'll drink to 
that... A Toast to Tomorrow.’ He settled 
back to grasp the reins of conversation once 
more firmly in his hands. 

"Pray, Sir,” spoke up Young Boswell, “do 
you suppose that there are fifty women in the 
world, with any one of whom a man may be 
as happy as with any one woman in par- 
ticular ?”” 

it Sir,’ Johnson replied, “fifty thou- 
sand. 


Recipe for Happiness 


“Then, Sir, you are not of opinion with 
some who imagine that certain people are 
made for each other ; and that they cannot be 
happy if they miss their counterparts.” 

"To be sure not, Sir. I believe marriages 
would in general be as happy, and often more 
%0, if they were all made by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, upon a due consideration of the char- 
acters and circumstances without the parties 
having any choice in the matter.” 

Disposing of Young Boswell he turned 
reminiscing to the group, “Ah, Sirs, the years 
I've spent in these stacks were The Green 
Years of my life. I recall with what eager- 
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ness I awaited each of my borrowers. I'd try 
to formulate an opinion as to their characters 
while I waited to be charged into their care. 
Of course I knew them to be people of dis- 
crimination. Only those of singular percep- 
tion would ask for my type of book. 


A Man of Distinction 


“This particular borrower I have in mind 
checked me out one November Night. As 
soon as we were out of the library, I felt on 
the threshold of a Strange Interlude. The 
wind was high and in the glare of the street 
lights I watched the leaves fleeing madly 
across the street, frantic to be Gone with the 
Wind. 

“The Grandissimes, friends of my bor- 
rower, had persuaded him to go with them 
to a ‘night spot,’ the modern version of our 
taverns, but much more depleting to one’s 
health and wealth. I must own I soon dis- 
covered they had not my favorite liquor, 
which you all know to be Bishop. It was all 
quite confusing and I do not recall the exact 
sequence of events. My next recollection was 
that of my borrower picking me up in a 
strange daylight atmosphere in The Golden 
Bowl. To my horror I learned it was Monday 
morning! I had been left there all week end 
without my conscious knowledge. That was 
indeed The Lost Weekend!” 

“Oho,” broke in Garrick, ‘I heard of your 
frolick t’other night. You'll be in the Chron- 
icle.”’ 

“You, Sir,” shouted Johnson much an- 
noyed, “durst not do such a thing. Your 
wife would not let you. It is surely better a 
book should be abused than forgotten. 

“Players, Sir,’’ he continued to shout, “I 
look on them as no better than creatures set 
upon tables and joint stools to make faces 
and produce laughter, like dancing dogs.” 

“But, Sir,"” questioned Garrick, “you will 
allow that some players are better than 
others ?”” 

“Yes, Sir,” Johnson replied, “as some dogs 
dance better than others. Have done, Sir, the 
company you see, is tired as well as myself.” 

“Garrick is beginning to look old,” Addi- 
son remarked in an aside. 

“You are not to wonder at that,”’ his host 
replied, ‘‘no man’s face has had more wear 
and tear.” 

Sarah Bernhardt, overhearing the remark, 
addressed her host, “Surely, you are unduly 
harsh with Garrick. Why, only recently he 
said of you ‘Rabelais and all others are noth- 
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whether you will or no. 


“Ah, dear good man,” whispered Johnson 
pleased beyond measure. Aloud he said, “It 
is wonderful how little Garrick assumes. 
Here is a man who has advanced the dignity 
of his profession. Garrick did not find but 
made his way to the tables, the levees, and 
almost the bedchambers of the great. Yes, 
and all this supported by great wealth of his 
own acquisition. If all this had happened to 
me, I should have had a couple of fellows 
with long poles walking before me to knock 


down everybody that stood in the way.” 


Mr. Osborne of Vanity Fair, blustering and 
shouting at the other end of the table, 
drowned out momentarily all other conversa- 
tion as he added one more loud recrimination 
against Les Misérables, “What signifies giv- 
ing a halfpence to common beggars? They 


only lay it out in gin or tobacco.” 


“And why should they be denied such 
sweetness of their existence?” roared John- 
son, taking up the argument. “It is surely 
very savage to refuse them every possible 
avenue to pleasure, reckoned too coarse for 
our own acceptance. Life is a pill which none 
of us can bear to swallow without gilding; 
yet for the poor we delight in stripping it 
barer and are not ashamed to show even 
visible displeasure, if ever the bitter taste is 
taken from their mouths.’’ Thus disposing 
of that argument, Johnson looked around for 


other prey. 


“Inigo Jones, Sir,’ he shouted not mind- 
ing his interrruption of Robert Adam and 
His Brothers, who were conversing with the 
architect on the subject of the Parochial 
Churches of Sir Christopher Wren, “1 do not 
approve of ornamental architecture such as 
magnificent columns supporting merely their 
own capitals, because it consumes labor dis- 


proportionate to its utility.” 


“Satan,” spoke up John Ruskin, “must 
have had a hand in the designing of the 


churches of the Georgian era.” 


“Painting,” Johnson continued oblivious 
of the interruption, ‘consumes labor not dis- 
proportionate to its effect; but a fellow will 
hack half a year at a block of marble to make 
something in stone that hardly resembles a 


man. 


“What, Sir,” questioned Inigo Jones, quite 
heatedly, “you will allow no value to beauty 
in architecture or in statuary? Why should 
we allow it then in writing? Why do you 
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ing compared to Johnson. You can be di- 
verted by them; but Johnson gives you a 
forcible hug and shakes laughter out of you, 















take the trouble to give us so many fine al 
sions, bright images, and elegant phrase? 
You might convey all of your instruction 
without these ornaments.” 

Johnson smiled with complacency, “Why 
Sir, all these ornaments are useful, becays 
they obtain an easier reception for truth: by 
a building is not at all more convenient fo, 
being decorated with superfluous carye) 
work. ; 

“You, Sir,” he continued, “deserve eve, 
more censure for demolishing the churd 
which has stood so many years to build a ney 
one at a different place for no other reasoy 
but that there may be a direct road to the ney 
bridge. You are taking a church out of the 
way, that the people may go in a straight ling 
to the new bridge.” 

“No, Sir,” Inigo Jones broke in, “I ap 
putting the church in the way, that the people 
may not go out of the way.”’ Johnson with. 
hearty laugh of approbation shouted, “Speak 
no more. Rest your colloquial fame upon 
this. And now to reveal my Top Secret 
His voice was a roll of the drums. Books 
and bookworms came to attention 


An Im portant Announcement 


“After innumerable excursions from this 
shelf and back to it,’’ Johnson slowly ex 
pounded, “I am to make my final departure 
I am to be retired—withdrawn. May I with 
humble and sincere thankfulness remember 
the comforts and conveniences which I have 
enjoyed at this place, and may I resign them 
with holy submission.” 

A hush gripped the group—regret, sac 
ness, a sense of loss already, fell within their 
midst, each feeling that he, too, would some 
day suffer the same fate. 

“Perhaps you'll be reordered in another 
edition,’ ventured Sir Richard Steele. “| 
understand you were published in a new 


page and your name stamped in real gold on 
an ink panel.” 

“Sire,” added The Prophet, ‘we must have 
faith in The Shape of Books to Come. The 
dream of all withdrawn books is that their 
space will be filled with a new edition of 
themselves. Your dream will come to pass 
for no library is complete without Boswell 
Life of Johnson.” 

Outside Silverfish Boswell shivered with 
delight at The Prophet's pronouncement. He 
wriggled and twisted with excitement 
Quickly his stock went up again withe the 
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group, and now sai were quick to offer 

: rary refuge. 

Merhe Shade of Tas to Come,” echoed 
ohnson. “A man who writes a book thinks 
himself wiser or wittier than the rest of man- 
kind; he supposes that he can instruct or 
amuse them, and the public to whom he ap- 
peals must after all be the judge of his pre- 
Pamela and you, Clarissa Harlowe,” John- 
son shouted suddenly, startling The Literary 
Ladies so they clutched at each other for 
moral support. “You had an author who has 
enlarged the knowledge of human nature and 
taught the passions to move at the command 
of virtue. 

“But my beloved irresponsible Goldy was 
the best writer I ever knew. Upon every sub- 
ject he wrote, and essayed every species of 
writing, he touched none which he did not 
adorn.” 

“Here let me caution books grown old in 
active business,” advised The Superannuated 
Man, “not lightly, nor without weighing 
their own resources, to forego their customary 
employment all at once, for there may be 
danger in it. For me it was like passing out 
of Time into Eternity . . . for it is a sort of 
Eternity for a man to have his time all to 
himself. For the first day or two I felt 
stunned, overwhelmed.” 

“Sir,” replied Johnson, “no man is more 
open to conviction. The safe and general 
antidote against sorrow is employment. Per- 
haps I'll be retired into the hands of a trav- 
eler. I should like to see something of the 
Miracle of America . . . to know more of 
that Brave New World. In any case, I should 
like to go down their Main-Travelled Roads 
and learn at first hand of The Strange Cus- 
toms, Manners, and Beliefs.” 


The Real America 


“Sir,” interrupted The Hoosier School- 
master, “for a real Portrait of America you 
must become as The Wanderer, for there are 
many faces to The American. You'll find that 
America Is in the Heart.” 

“Sir,” Johnson replied, “you, you Teacher 
in America, I pay you tribute for your learn- 
ing. Among us it may justly call for that 
reverence which all nations owe to those who 
first rouse them from ignorance and kindle 
among them the light.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” replied the Teacher in 
America, “but since your time among us is 
short, won't you now give us Some Thoughts 
Concerning Education?” 
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‘People have nowadays,” replied his host, 
“got a strange opinion that everything should 
be taught by lectures. Now I cannot see that 
lectures can do so much good as reading the 
books from which the lectures are taken. No 
man should attempt to teach others what he 
has never learned himself. 

“Sir,” he continued, “there is less flogging 
in our great schools than formerly, but then 
less is learned there, so that what the boys 
get at one end they lose at the other. 

“Our universities are impoverished of 
learning, by the penury of their provisions. 
That they are too rich is certainly not true 
for they have nothing good enough to keep 
a man of eminent learning with them for 
his life. 

“Do not let degrees in your universities 
be indiscriminate collations obtainable by 
very young scholars. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose what is likewise by experience commonly 
found true, that he who is by age qualified 
to be a doctor, has in so much time gained 
learning sufficient not to disgrace the title, 
or wit sufficient not to desire it. 

“Yes,” Johnson continued, “all travel has 
its advantages. If a traveler visits better coun- 
tries, he may learn to improve his own; and 
if fortune carries him to worse, he may learn 
to enjoy it.” 

“What do you think of Scotland, Sir?” 
questioned Sad Sack. 

“It’s a very vile country to be sure, Sir.” 

“Well, Sir, God made it.” 

“Certainly he did; but we must always re- 
member he made it for Scotchmen; and com- 
parisons are odious, but God made hell.” 

“It Is Later Than You Think,” spoke up 
Mr. Littlejohn consulting Big Ben, The Big 
Clock inexorably ticking off the dwindling 
moments, “The Moon Is Down and it is the 
Hour before Dawn. We must disband. It is 
tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow Is Forever. Farewell and 
pleasant journey,” pronounced Clany Brown 
as spokesman for the abruptly hushed throng. 

As Dr. Johnson and Company returned to 
their shelves, the silverfish began to wriggle 
bookward. 

“Later today, Tom,’ Boz turned toward 
the friend to whom he felt closest, “I'd like 
to share your quarters until the new edition 
arrives. 

“Gladly Boz, old worm. Tom Jones is a 
duplex, you know. You're welcome to vol- 
ume 1 as long as you want it. I prefer vol- 
ume 2 anyway. There's a heated climax that 
makes it quite cozy.” 
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Y early December it is Christmas in the librar- 

ies. Not quite as early as in the stores, as fas 
as the public is concerned, but librarians have al- 
ready been hard at it, gathering up even the re- 
motely seasonal titles, hoping to turn patrons’ 
thoughts not only to books, but to books in the 
holiday moods. Amazing hou many unsuspected 
tangents veer off the Christmas circumference! 

Some libraries step a trifle out of their prescribed 
character this month into salesmanship, displaying 
the shining new jacketed wares of the local book- 
stores, a cooperative gesture that pleases patrons as 
much as the booksellers, and at the same time is 
neatly up-to-date publicity for the volumes on the 
library's shelves. 

Which reminds us of a piece we enjoyed in the 
December 24, 1949 issue of the British publication, 
The Bookseller. Modestly announced as By P.S.,” 
it was called “Random Reflections on Christmas 
Books.” From it we quote: 

Writing about seasonal ailments, such as the 
postman’s traditional ‘Christmas back,’ Miss Rose 
Macaulay once drew attention to ‘‘a disease not very 
dissimilar in name, called ‘Christmas books.’ This 
disease, she told us, was contracted every year, dur- 
ing the month of December, by publishers, literary 
editors, and reviewers. Its symptoms resembled 
those of suffocation. 

Unless I am much mistaken, the incidence of this 
disease is less severe than it used to be in those 
dark ages when Miss Macaulay was moved to pro- 
eeet. ... 

Looking around the shelves of the bookshops to- 
day I see few of those inviting /itres d’ occasion 
which used to lighten the purse of the giver in the 
early weeks of December, and depress the spirits of 
the recipient on the Shining Morn. 

I feel a little sad at their passing. How easy it 
was, for instance, to account for the whole tribe of 
nephews with a bulk order for, say, The Bumper 
Book of Mechanical Marvels! What a bulk it was, 
to be sure! Although it only cost half a crown it 
was an outsize opus, set in 18-point type, generous- 
ly spaced, and printed on a thick, fluffy substance 
that would always come in handy for blotting 
paper. Its highly varnished covers exuded the fes- 
tive spirit. It wrapped up into an impressively 
large package to place beneath the Christmas tree. 

What fun it was to watch the kiddies’ eyes spar- 
kle as, eager with speculation, they gazed at the 
monster “‘surprise’’! Never mind if their tiny jaws 
sagged when they unwrapped it and found it was 
not a stamp album or a box of tools. After all, it's 
the thought, not the gift, that matters. 

Then there were those enchanting assemblages 
of miscellanea, which went by such whimsical titles 
as Uncle Caractacus’ Caravan or Number Nine Boy 
Street. You knew you couldn't go wrong with one 
of these. How the children enjoyed meeting their 
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old favorites in these seasonal collations! So my 
of the contents, you see, they knew so well already 

Don't assume, however, that only the little on 
were subject to this disease called Christmas Book 
There was every chance of infection for their elders 





too. For the housewife, for instance, there wer 
half a dozen piping hot dishes on display e 
Christmas. Whether they were called The By 
d ( 
d 


Rouge Cook Book, or Cottage C. 
fAts, or simply A Hundred Eas es. y 
could be sure that none of their industrious 
pilers had wandered far from the Beeton track 





Literature, too, played its part ¢ 
though I admit it was not a leading part 
those who liked to leave a tasteful volume of vers 
lying on the console table there was an abur 
of anthologies. A book of or7ginal verse, of cour 
was “not quite the thing” for Christmas. But wit 
The Sequin Book of Sonnets, or A Garland for 
Months, or The Sundial Book, you knew you wer 
on terra firma—and ferra « ta, t 








It may be asked, with some justification, what 


connection there was between such books a 
ancient festival of Christmas? On the face 
very little. . . . These dzhlia nly 


peared in the publishers’ lists at Christmas, the 
were only reviewed at Christmas, they were on 
displayed by the booksellers at Christmas, and the 
were only bought by the public at Chris 
Whether they were read at Christmas, if ever 
less certain. 











There used, of course, to be just few book 
which were specifically concerned with the 
bration of Christmas itself. Christmas, indeed, wa 
once a prime source of literary inspiration, not or 
to Charles Dickens, who is erroneously believed t 
have invented it, but to his predecessor, that old 
worlde New Yorker, Washington Irving—and in 
deed to writers as far back as the fourteenth cen 
tury. 

Christmas, like Panch and English golf, is not 
what it was. I am not alone in this opinion. T! 
other day I found it expressed, with only sma 
verbal differences, in a nostalgic Christmas book 
called Round about Our Coal Fire, which doubt 
less warmed the heart of literary editors, reviewers 
booksellers, and anxious shoppers when it was put 
out for the Christmas market in the year 1734 





Now Christmas Books are a disease of the past 
Look around the bright, brave bookshops of today 
and what do you see? Exactly the same kinds ot 
books as you saw there in September or May 

Gone, gone are all the old familiar facetiae 
Gone are the so, so seasonable offerings that need 
only be left on the drawing-room pouffe until 
Twelfth Night, and could then be wrapped up 1 
tissue paper to be passed on to some other lucky 
recipient next year. I fear very much that your 
customers will be expected to read the books that 
are given to them this Christmas. 
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THE CROW’S NEST* 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 
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URING the past few months there have been a title for the series, but keep it short. Try reading 


ro muc! numerous requests for suggestions for radio _- your scripts to some unbiased listeners and get their 
| already rograms and sample scripts. Most radio stations, reaction. Then, when you feel you have something 
ttle ones fn both large and small communities, have a certain tO offer, make an appointment with the station 
'S Books amount of time that is used for public service pro- Manager or program director. 


ir elders crams and of which an enterprising library can take Writing a radio program isn’t any harder than 








oe advantage. Program directors are always interested writing anything else. Granted you have to have 
lay each in new material with audience appeal and will be ideas and imagination, but you need that for any 
7€ Baton glad to consider a library program if properly kind of writing. Then you follow the simple rules 
nd Com. presented. of the trade, and before you know it you are writ- 
2¢5, You The consensus of opinion among program direc- 19g for radio and enjoying it. 

tates tors is that people do not listen to fifteen minutes _ You can do several things with programs follow- 
“win of straight talk unless the program is of exceptional ng the pattern mentioned earlier. For instance, you 
iristmas, quality. The best thing is to break the program at can use specific books and build your program 
Still, for intervals with musical recordings. With thts method around them. You can talk about one fiction book 
of verse you stand a better chance of holding your audience. and one nonfiction title, either related in subject or 
undance A good formula for such a program is a 175- totally different, depending on you and your book 
t course word opening followed by music. Then a 200-word stock. Any number of combinations can be worked 
Sut with script followed by music; another 200-word script Out with this type of program. The following is 
! for the and music, and the close, which should be about an example: 
ou were 50 words in length. This gives leeway to the sta~7 ANNOUNCER: Would you like a relief from these 
: tion for a few bars of a theme song and an identify- dreary winter days? Well, the Smithville Public 
n, what ing and credit announcement both before and after Library suggests you read about the most ro- 
and the the program. mantic of all our cities—New Orleans, the city 
€ of it The style in which the script is written should be that celebrates Mardi Gras every year, that spends 
nly ap- informal and friendly. Writing for broadcasting half a million dollars on parades, that tosses 
as, they and writing for reading are different in many re- pearl necklaces from floats. Whether you are a 
Te only spects. When you write for radio it is a good idea real or an armchair traveler, you will enjoy read- 
nd they to read what you have written aloud. The finished ing about New Orleans. The Smithville Public 
ristmas product should sound as if you were talking to Library has the books. Ask for them. 
ever, is someone—taking him into your confidence and tell- — 

ing him something that he can't help but regard as “”“*" . 
r books interesting. Keep your sentences fairly short, but © ANNOUNCER: For the number one book on your 
ecole keep a good continuity so your script will sound New Orleans list the Smithville Public Library 
ed. was natural and not forced and choppy. Don't be afraid recommends Your Neu Orleans Holiday by 
toa to use contractions and popular figures of speech Eleanor Early. She contends that most cities re- 
eved t if it is going to help you get your idea across. mind her of people. Chicago is a man’s town 
t olde- After all, that is the manner in which the majority . there's power in the air. Charleston is a 
ind in- of people speak and if you follow form it helps womans town, and Boston is a nice, old lady. 
th cen. break down the old idea that the library is a stuffy But New Orleans—New Orleans is a seductive 
place. This does not mean one has to talk down woman flaunting her beauty, no better than she 

mp to the listening audience or be purposely slangy or should be—merry, wise, smart, and gay. She 
wi vulgar. As in everything else it is just a matter of goes to Mass and tells her beads, wears azaleas 
‘ The common sense and good taste. in her hair, and drinks champagne for breakfast. 
| small Now for the matter of production. Ninety-nine New Orleans in some ways resembles Paris but 
s book per cent of the time it is better to have a member there are streets in the Quarter that look more 
doubt: of the radio staff handle your program. Station per- like the West Indies than France, and courtyards 
lewers, sonnel have the experience, the tec hniques, and the that are more Spanish than French. Your New 
‘as put time—something most library staff members do not Orleans Holiday is a beguiling book. Every 
34. have. A staff announcer knows how to read and chapter is filled with stories of life in New Or- 
€ past. how to get the most out of a script. He knows how leans, both past and present. Stories of the pirate 
today, to gauge time and how to handle emergencies, LaFitte and buried treasure . . . of the Baroness 
nds of should they occur. ‘ Pontalba and her love for General Jackson. Sto- 
“Rend Before you approach a station manager or pro- ries of flowery courtyards and old mansions... 
vetise! gtam director about the possibility of getting radio of haunted houses and voodoo spells. Eleanor 
+ peed time for your library, work out a series of scripts Early catches all the essential flavor and essence 
until you can show him. Consider planning for a fifteen- of New Orleans. 

up in minute program once a week and write half-a-dozen Mane 

lucky ample programs for as many weeks. Think about ANNOUNCER: For a novel about New Orleans the 
} your _* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- Smithville Public Library suggests Crescent Car- 
s that licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibies, nival by Francis Parkinson Keyes. For years 
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oklists, annual reports, and other printed material to the 
editor of ‘‘The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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New Orleans was known as the ‘Crescent City” 
it actually és crescent in shape and built around 
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the Mississippi River—while “carnival” is the 
name all New Orleanians give to the Mardi 
Gras, the gayest and most elaborate festival in 
America. Mardi Gras is a movable celebration 
depending on the Easter date. With the carnival 
as a background Mrs. Keyes tells the story of 
three generations of New Orleans families. 
There are the Breckinridges—Andy, Breck, and 
Drew .. . father, son, and grandson—and their 
beautiful plantation which eventually succumbs 
to the river's devastation. There are also three 
generations of Lenoirs—Estelle, belle of the car- 
nival in the "90's; Marie Celeste, who lost the 
Breckinridge she loved and found solace in a 
convent; and Stella, carnival queen of 1940. The 
book is packed with fifty years of New Orleans’ 
history and colorful detail — written with bril- 
liance and verve. Crescent Carnival by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes is a nice, long week end of read- 
ing. And it’s worth every word of it. 























































































Music 

ANNOUNCER: Reading is fun. And travel is the 
most fun of all. The Smithville Public Library 
has a fine collection of travel books. If you are 
planning a trip ask your librarian for help. 
You'll double the dividends on your trip if you 
will read before you travel. 


The idea of most of these programs is to intrigue 
the listener just enough to make him want to read 
the book . . . to make him want to pay a visit to 
your library and ask for the book. Here is another 
example: 


ANNOUNCER: Sometime or other every woman 
wishes she could walk out on the dishpan—in 
search of adventure. If you are in that mood the 
People’s Public Library suggests you read Throw 
Me a Bone, by Eleanor Lathrop. This is a hilari- 
ous book by a woman whose early married life 
was just one big adventure. She married an 
archaeologist. She loved him but she wasn't 
quite sure of his job. She knew it was glamor- 
ous—that he discovered and dug up old bones 
and treasures. But that was all. When he sug- 
gested that they spend their honeymoon on a 
digging expedition in Latin America she was all 
for it. But she wasn’t prepared for the trip in 
the cattle boat, the fleas, the dirt, the shack in the 
bush. But she did get her bearings. She learned 
to sort bones and bits of pottery. She learned to 
dig around a “find” without injuring it. One 
day she was up to her neck in a hole, digging. 
She wished she were home, with a bathtub and a 
white kitchen; and then—she found the emerald. 
You'll enjoy Throw Me a Bone—a bubbling ac- 
count of a woman’s bug-ridden but adventurous 
life. 


You can use the same formula for entire subjects 
instead of specific books with this kind of result: 



























































ANNOUNCER: Women are always interested in 
their personal appearance—how to preserve it 
and how to improve it. Do you know that the 
Smithville Public Library has a fine collection of 
books about home beauty care that may be bor- 
rowed and read at leisure? There are also books 
that tell you how to make your own cosmetics, 
and books about eating for health and beauty. 
Why not try a winter reading course in beauty? 

Music 

ANNOUNCER: The Smithville Public Library says 

you should rever let anyone tease you about 
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reading books on home beauty culture, Go ahea! 
and read them and learn how to care proper 
for your skin and hair. It's neither vain no, 
unnatural to want to improve your appearance 
According to the library even the Indians pow 
dered their nose, so why shouldn't you? [pp 
before the white man came to America the |p, 
dians were cosmetic conscious. Make-up was 
fine art, and the use of perfume, face powder 
and other toiletries was well developed, Sop 
Indian tribes made a delicately fragrant perfun 
from the columbine—that lovely, spring w; 
flower. The ripe seeds were pounded int 
paste. This pungent paste retained its perfum 
for a long time. We could take a lesson fro 
the Indians and the manner in which they ys 
this perfumed paste. The women never applic 
it directly to the skin but always spread it 
their clothing. The subtle perfume lasted fo; ; 
long time and was particularly fragrant on d 
or rainy days. In fact, it was so fascinating an 
so effective that it made quite a name for itself 
as a love charm 








Music 
ANNOUNCER: According to authentic sources ; 


the Smithville Public Library, face powder an 
talcum powder were used by many Indians, Ap 
whether you want to believe it or not a sun- 
complexion powder was conceded to be th 
fashionable. A favorite powder used by 
dian women was made of the red, dry rot 
heart wood of pine. It was taken from the tr 
in chunks and reduced to a powder in a wooden 
or stone bowl. Sometimes iron oxide was mixe 
with it to make it heavier. The result was 
powder that gave a rosy, natural glow to th 
skin. A favorite talcum powder was made fron 
finely ground cornmeal. The Indians discover 
that when corn was pounded in a mortar a fir 
white powder often resulted. They also dis 
ered that the white powder adhered to the s 
and left it smooth and silky. So Indian talcur 
powder was discovered. This powder was not 
only used by adults but was lavishly dusted 
Indian babies. Originally face paint was 
only in religious rites, but the Indian b 
learned to use it to attract the opposite sex. Con 
sequently, it became very popular 











Music 





ANNOUNCER: The Smithville Public Libra 
would like to help you make the best possib 
appearance. Books can help you to look better 
and to feel better. Books can help you choos 
flattering colors, teach you better posture, how 
to brush your hair, and how to use cosmeti 
properly. Ask your librarian for help 
There is no end to the number of patterns you 


can follow in a series of library programs. Prob 


ably the first thing to do is to decide what pattem 


you are going to follow—will you talk about spe 
cific books or subjects or services, or a mixture 


two? When you decide what the pattern is to be 
stick to it until you feel another pattern is better 
or that you need variety. Remember you have t 
conform to certain rules in writing a radio pfo- 


gram, you must satisfy both the station and your- 


self, but most of all you must satisfy your audience 
The dividends a library radio program pays are not 
always immediate, but over a period of time it does 
pay off. Why not try it? 
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HE time has come for you to pick out the one 

most outstanding publicity pe in your 
library during the past year and send a brief de- 
scription of it, with an illustration if possible, to 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. Do this before Janu- 
ary 6, 1951, for at that time we shall be working 
on our Public Relations Number, which comes out 
in March 

te Le te 


How to Turn Ideas into Pictures, ‘a simple 
method of illustrating publicity and educational 
materials," 32-page pamphlet in the “How to Do 
It” series, is available at $1 from the National Pub- 
licity Council for Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 
259 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

ee &e & 

“This Is the UN,” a record album, presents 
through the voices of UN officials, members of the 
Secretariat, and other well known persons, the story 
of the origin, aims, and achievements of the U nited 
Nations. Narrator is Franchot Tone. Accompany- 
ing the album are a teachers’ and discussion leaders’ 
manual, and statement about what the listener can 
do to help the UN achieve its goals. For educa- 
tional discount price, address: Tribune Produc- 
tions, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17. 

he Le Le 

Initial meetings of the newly established Film 
Council of America’s Committee on National Re- 
sources are planned for November and December 
of this year. The new committee, among other 
things, will seek to develop a comprehensive listing 
and appraisal of present 16mm film distribution 
channels in the United States, to collect data and 
projector availability, and to survey existing and 
potential audiences for specialized information 
films. Headquarters of the Film Council of Amer- 
ica is at 57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

The Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., 
offers for 25 cents to schools, clubs, and other 
groups who wish to celebrate Christmas with 
Latin American flavor: Christmas in Latin Amer- 
ica, illustrated, and with music; “Christ of the 
Andes,” telling the story of the peace statue on the 

tder between Argentina and Chile; “Keeping 
Christmas”; and “A Selected List of Latin Ameri- 
can Songbooks and References for Guidance in 
Planning Programs of Music and Dance.” 
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“The Enchanted 
River,” ‘Briar Rose’’ (The Sleeping Beauty), and 
“The Three Wishes,”” produced by Films for Chil- 
dren, Inc., are now available for sale or rental. 
Filmed in 16mm, they are available in either color 
or black and white. The stories are told with off- 
screen narration and appropriate background music. 
For prices write to Association Films, 35 West 
45th Street, New York 19. 
we & 

The Chicago Undergraduate Division Library of 
the University of Illinois, founded in 1946 to serve 
4,000 students in the College of Liberal Arts, Col- 
lege of Commerce, and College of Engineering— 
and beginning without a single book or staff mem- 
ber—now boasts a book stock of 40,000 volumes, 
and a full-time staff of twenty-three. Thus, having 
started from absolute scratch, the library has 
reached the mid point among American college and 
university libraries in terms of holdings, in four 
years. A chart, “Sample Reference Books in Se- 
lected Subjects,’ a supplement to their handbook, 
is available free to college libraries. Address David 
K. Maxfield, University of Illinois Library, Chicago 


Film versions of three fairy tales, 


‘a. 
The Personal Book Shop, 95 St. James Avenue, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts, offers its annotated, il 


lustrated catalog, “Fall and Winter Books for Boys 
and Girls, 1950-1951,” free to any librarian upon 
request. 
te ee 
Thirteen weekly programs designed to adapt film 
discussion techniques to television are being 7 
sented by the Iowa State College Station WOT, 
cooperation with the Film Council of America, ad 
the Des Moines Film Council. Background for 
each topic will be a televised film or excerpts of 
films. Informal group meetings are being arranged 
for the nights of the telecasts. As far as is known, 
this is the first experiment of this kind in this 
country. To a certain extent it is following the 
pattern of the radio forums developed successfully 
in Canada. 
Ve Le te 
The program for the ‘Carnival of Books,”’ which 
originates in Chicago under the direction of Ruth 


Harshaw, includes: 
December 2, Chip the Dam Builder, Jim Kjel- 
gaard 
December 9, Indians, Indians, Indians, Phyllis 
Fenner 


December 16, Better Known as Johnny Apple- 
seed, Mabel Leigh Hunt 
December 23, His Name Was Jesus, Mary Alice 
Jones 
December 30, Gandhi, Fighter without a Sword, 
Jeanette Eaton 
The broadcasts on December 23 and 30 will 
present a longer excerpt from the books as there 
will be no panel of children to interview the author 
on those days. 
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School Subjects and Jobs, a “Life Adjustment’’ 
booklet, and Let’s Listen to Youth, a “Better Liv- 
ing’ booklet, are 40 cents each, less in quantities, 
from Science Research Associates, 228 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. From the same 
source may be obtained without charge by educa- 
tors engaged in reading-improvement work, Man- 
ual of Operation for the SRA Reading Accelerator. 
Address Ira S. Glick at Science Research Associates. 
eo & & 

You Can Plan That Meeting, attractive 14-page 
pamphlet published jointly by A.L.A. and the 
Western Michigan College of Education for the 
use of program chairmen, was prepared by a sub- 
committee of the Adult Education Board, headed 
by Ruth Warncke. Quantity copies are available 
from A.L.A., 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. (10 copies $1.50; 25 copies, $3.00 etc.) 


to Le te 
Two hundred of the most valuable books and 
manuscripts from the New York Public Library's 
Berg collection of rare English and American lit- 
erature are now being shown in a retrospective 
exhibition in memory of the collection’s founder, 
Dr. Albert A. Berg, who died July first but who 
had established the collection as a memorial to his 
brother, Dr. Henry W. Berg, before his death in 
1938. 
ve te Le 
From Louisiana State University Library School, 
Baton Rouge 3, come “Be a Librarian” and Explor- 
ing Librarianship. Copies of the former cost five 
cents each in quantities of less than ten and two 
cents each in quantities of more than ten; the latter 
cost twenty-five cents each. 
ve Le be 
“Labor Management Relations and High School 
Pupils; a Survey of Communications Behavior,” 
number 15 of Occasional Papers, is available free 
on request. Write Herbert Goldhor, Editor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 


ee Le Le 
New Books for the Teen Age, volume 3, number 
4 of the Brooklyn Public Library Bulletin, listing 
more than 200 titles with annotations, is now avail- 
able at 10 cents a copy. Address: Editor, Brooklyn 
Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17, 
New York. 
Le be Le 
The second edition of “Sample Catalog Cards 
for Use in Connection with Courses in Technical 
Services in Libraries and Organization of Materials 
for Use” is now available for $2 from the Colum- 
bia University Bookstore, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. 
Ve Le Le 
For rates on full-color 35mm filmstrips and 
8” x 10” transparencies of famous art treasures, 
both religious and secular, write Saul Flaum, In- 
ternational News Photos, 235 East 45th Street, 
New York 17 
- Le Le 
Thirty foreign countries are each represented by 
a boy and a girl in authentic costume printed in 
two colors on ten 14” x 22” sheets. (Other colors 
can be added with poster paint.) The figures can 
be cut out and mounted on a 6” easel to make an 
attractive display. Sheets ($1 each) and easels (5 
cents each) are available from the Sturgis Printing 
Company, Box 329, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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“Are You a Good Library Board Member» 
leaflet of searching questions and advice, js dis 
tributed by the State of Alabama Public Liter 
Service Division, Montgomery = 

“General Reference Department Staff Manua 


is available from the Enoch Pratt Free Libran 
Baltimore, Maryland, for $1.75 ‘i 








Copies of the Syllabus on Character and Citix 
ship Education, by Vernon Jones, Clark Universin 
Worcester, Massachusetts, may be ordered at ¢ 
each from the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6 D( 


te Le Le 


The "1950-1951 Annotated List of Phonograp 
Records” can be obtained for 10 cents in stamps 
or coin from Children’s Reading Service, 106 Beek 
man Street, New York 7. This service will supp) 
any record, whether listed in the catalog or pot 
at the best school discount 


te Le Le 
The Theatre Annual 1950, volume 8 1S now 
available to librarians for $1. Address Blanche A 
Corin, Box 935, Grand Central Station, New York 
17. 
ee ee 


In connection with an exhibit of paintings 
collection of books entitled “British Art and 
since 1900,"’ assembled by the Books across 
Library, will be available on loan in eac 
where the pictures are being shown. Inte 
librarians can get information about the iti 
from their local English Speaking Union brat 
from the English Speaking Union headquarters 
East 54th Street, New York 22 
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He said if we wanted everyone to gel a 
book we'd sure have to help him 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS 2% Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. C heney 
at the Library School, George Peabody College for Teach 
ers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. BARKER, VIRGIL. American Painting. New 
York, Macmillan, 1950. 717p. $12.50 

). BRAYFIELD, ARTHUR H., ed. Readings in 
Modern Methods of Counseling. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. 526p. $5 

3, BURCHARD, JOHN Ety, ed. M/d-Century, 
the Social Implications of Scientific Progre $f. Cam- 
bridge, Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Wiley, 1950. 549p. $7.50 

4. CHRISTENSEN, Erwin O. The Index of 
American Design. New York, Macmillan, 1950. 
229p. $15 

5. FaitH, W. L.. DoNALD B. Keyes, and Ron- 
app L. Crank. Industrial Chemicals. New York, 
Wiley, 1950. 652p. $8 

6. HoLLOWELL, LILLIAN, ed. A Book of Chil- 
dren's Literature. 2d ed. New York, Rinehart, 
1950. 697p. $6.50 


7. Index Translationum. New series I, 1948. 
Paris, Unesco, 1949. 415p. $3 
8. KoppE, Gustave. The Complete Opera 


Book. New York, Putnam, 1950. 1,009p. $6 

9, MATTHIESSEN, F. O. The Oxford Book of 
American Verse. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1950. 1,132p. $5 

10. PeattiE, DoNALD CuLrRoss. A Natural 
History of Trees of Eastern and Central North 
America. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 606p 
$5 

ll. The South American Handbook. 1950 edi- 
tion. New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1950. 
766p. $1.50 

12. STALLMAN, RoBert Wooster, ed. The 
Critic's, Notebook. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1950. 303p. $4.50 

13. THONSSEN, LESTER, MARY MARGARET 
Ross, and DoROTHEA THONSSEN, comps. By6/i- 
ography of Speech Education. Supplement: 1939- 
1948. New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1950. 
393p. $7.50 


The Arts 


ACMILLAN has recently issued two hand- 
4" some books in the arts, both distinguished 
tor their format as well as contents. The first, 
The Index of American Design,’ contains 378 pic- 
tures (117 in full, rich color) chosen from the 
15,000 paintings of the Index of American Design 
housed in the National Gallery of Art, with ac- 
companying commentary by the curator of the 
collection. Representing the crafts and popular and 
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folk arts of the United States, it includes furniture, 
silver, glass, ceramics, textiles, not to mention 
tavern signs and the well known cigar-store In- 
dians. No imported objects have been included. 
Five sections are devoted to the following topics: 
our wide land, pioneers and traders, about the 
house, for profit and pleasure, and the years pass. 
The last named includes illustrations of lighting 
from rushlight to kerosene lamp, a century of cos- 
tume, and symbols of the nation. Because of its 
exquisite reproductions and its excellent text, it 
will become an outstanding item in the field of 
Americana as well as a valuable reference book. 

American Painting’ is the result of twenty years 
of research by its author, Virgil Barker, well known 
curator and art critic. Barker intends his history 
and interpretation of American painting to be a 
new interpretation, but modestly asserts that any 
attempt to survey the field as a whole can never be 
the last word on the subject. He covers only the 
Colonial and Provincial periods, leaving the Cos- 
mopolitan and Contemporary periods for another 
book. Especially valuable is his inclusion of not 
only professional artists, but also folk artists, ama- 
teurs, designers, miniaturists, and foreign visitors 
who painted in this country. The plates, one hun- 
dred in all, are black and white, and not as distin- 
guishing a feature as those in the Index of Ameri- 
can Design. Since the bulk of the book is devoted 
to the Colonial period and only the last one hun- 
dred and fifty pages to the Provincial, it might be 
noted that the title is slightly misleading. How- 
ever, once the periods covered are kept in mind, 
it is a readable contribution to the field of general 
art criticism. 


Literature 


The second edition of A Book of Children’s 
Literature,’ selected and edited by Lillian Hollo- 
well, combines the merits of a handbook and of 
an anthology, bringing together a representative 
body of old and recent literature and at the same 
time supplying standards of judgment whereby 
students, teachers, parents may select literature for 
children. An added chapter on the selection and 
evaluation of children’s books, a historical sum- 
mary of children’s books, an appraisal of illustra- 
tors and illustrated books for children, a discussion 
of some uses of literature — storytelling, reading 
aloud, puppetry, dramatization, and choral speak- 
ing, and an entirely new section, “Biography” with 
five representative selections, all will be found in 
this edition. Age levels range from 2-3 to 14-15. 
Miss Hollowell’s discriminating judgment greatly 
enhances the value of the book as a reference aid. 

F. O. Matthiessen, compiler of The Oxford Book 
of American Verse,” made the field of American 
poetry one of his major interests and is known for 
his critical estimates of Emerson, Poe, Eliot, and 
other contemporary poets. While some may quarrel 
with certain omissions, may question the inclusion 
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of certain poems and the leaving out of others, 
certainly the volume is worthy of purchase because 
of the 571 selections representing fifty-one poets, 
more than half of the volume devoted to the best 
work of the last fifty years. Since so few poets are 
represented, there is a fuller inclusion of their 
works, prefaced by a long critical introduction. It 
makes a fine companion volume for the Oxford 
Book of English Verse. 

The Critic’s Notebook” represents Robert W. 
Stallman’s collection of points of view drawn from 
the whole body of British and American criticism 
from 1920 to 1950 and dealing with poetic prob- 
lems and critical methodology. Some three hun- 
dred quotations from more than one hundred au- 
thors are organized into eight chapters dealing sys- 
tematically with the central problems with which 
modern criticism is concerned: the nature and 
function of criticism, life and art, form, meaning, 
the “objective correlative,” the personal element, 
the problem of belief, the problem of intentions. 
Certainly bibliographically it is interesting as a 
record of half a century of criticism. It may well 
be that Mr. Stallman will become the Louis Unter- 
meyer of criticism. 


Old Friends 


How fine it is to have again the international 
bibliography of translations, Index Translationum,* 
which resumes publication under the auspices of 
UNESCO. It appeared regularly from 1932 to 1940 
as a service of the former International Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation. The translations listed 
in the Index include literary, scientific, educational, 
and cultural works published in pamphlet or book 
form and are cross-indexed under authors, trans- 
lators, and publishers. It includes translations from 
twenty-six countries arranged according to the ten 
broad divisions of the Dewey decimal classification, 
certainly evidence of international cooperation at 
one level at least. 

Gustave Kobbé died before completing his re- 
vision of The Complete Opera Book,* but his work 
was carried on by others. Stories of over two hun- 
dred operas, four hundred arias, sixty-three illus- 
trations of composers, and sixty-three illustrations 
of operatic stars in costume compose the volume. 
New operas and a number of older operas recently 
revived represent the revision though you will not 
find the recently popular Menotti included. The 
index to operas, composers, and performers aids 
easy location, for the body of the volume is ar- 
ranged under Italian, German, French, Russian, 
and other categories. For each opera are given 
notes on first performance, a biographical sketch 
of the composer, cast of chesigiamn synopsis, and 
notation of important airs. It remains a good 
standard handbook in the field. 


Speech Education 


The supplement to Bibliography of Speech Edu- 
cation,” covering the years 1939-1948, represents 
the impressive amount of material which has been 
added to the literature of the subject. Items listed 


in this book are limited to materials written in the 
English language, many of them from journals in 
the field such as the Quarterly Journal of Speech. 
Also included are theses prepared at institutions 
offering advanced degrees in speech and dramatic 
art. Entries are arranged under seven divisions: 
rhetoric and public address, radio and television, 
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oral interpretation, dramatics, language and ph 
netics, speech pathology and correction. and spec 
pedagogy. Appended are subject and author 
dexes. The bibliographic form is that used in ot, 
Wilson indexes and material arranged under 
toric and public address, for instance, ‘ 
subdivided under such topics as 
rhetorical criticism, etc. Because of 














it can be used in the fields of Sinevatue re, philos nh 
and history as well as in dramatics and poh 
speaking. Reference librarians will find useful | 
list of dictionaries given under Dix tionaries in t 
language and phonetics section; also the 





articles on the use of dictionaries which folloy 


The Sciences 


The social implications of s« 
discussed in Mid-Century,® a verl Te 
the discussions held at the Massachusett 
of Technology on the occasion of its Mid 
convocation in 1949. It is a volume wel 
and annotated by the Institute's dean of 
and brings together the ideas of men 
Churchill, Vannevar Bush,  Fairt 
Jacques Maritain, Sidney Hook, Johr 
sell, and a number of others, on su 
men against nature; men 
materialism, and the human spirit; the role of 
individual in a world of institutions; the prob 
of specialization in twentieth centur t 
the state, industry, and the university 
notes on the speakers are appends 
we feel that the speech is not as go 
as the philosophical essay in advan 
ideas, the fact that so many imp« met 
represented, and the fact that they knew that thei 
words would be printed later, produce a volu 
of great interest in these times. A good 
contents is included. 

Beautifully printed and illustra 
History of Trees of Eastern and Central Nor 
America” presents information f 
nontechnical terms, giving popular and scientif 
names, the range, the nature and weight per cul 
foot, descriptions of leaf, flower, bark, togethe 
with the lore which makes the study of tree 
interesting to the layman. Here you will find that 
most sycamores over one hundred years ol 
hollow at the heart and so it was that pi 
often stabled horse, cow, or pig in a hollow 
more, and sometimes a whole family 
in such an hospitable giant, until the log 
could be raised. You will find that the pi 
sometimes built his house of tulip-tree logs 
lined his well with it, since it imparts no tast 
water. This kind of information increases the ux 
fulness of the volume and certainly makes it mor 
fascinating reading. 








against men; sae 























ture an 


Important technical data of manufa 
basic economic facts about 106 major cor 
chemicals are found in the handbook, Indasina 


Chemicals? rrent 





For each chemical are given curte 
manufacturing processes, equations for the prin 
pal reactions involved, raw material require 
per unit weight of commercial product, producti 
and price charts covering the past twenty years, 2 
generalized use pattern, economic aspects, an¢ 
miscellaneous data. Arranged alphabetically trom 
acetaldehyde to xylene, it is illustrated with maps 
showing location of industrial plants, and with 
graphs and charts. 

(Continued on page 335) 
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THE 


PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Holiday Repast 
HE Warren County High School newspaper, 


Front Royal, Virginia, ran, for the usual 
‘Book Notes” column, the following: 


CHRISTMAS MENU 


APPETIZER—PICTURES 
Maus, The World's Great Madonnas 709/M 
MuriLLo, Madonna and Child P232 
PLOCKHORST, “Tidings of Great Joy” 232/M 
RAPHAEL, Sistine Madonna P232 
TAZEWELL, The Littlest Angel Coronet, D. ’49 
—. Bringing in the Yule Log RO30C 
—. Christmas Pam. Coll. 
SaLAD—Holiday Books 
BECKNER, The Book of Christmas 394/B 
Coins, Christmas in Many Lands 394/C 


Faw, Big Book of Christmas Entertainments 394/F 





SANFORD, Christmas Plays 394/S 
SCHAUFFLER, The Days We Celebrate 394/S 
Hatt. Home Handicraft for Girls (Christ- 

mas Holiday 680/H 

MAIN CoursE—Stories 

BipLe, Luke 2, Matthew 2 220.5/B 
ALDEN, Why the Chimes Rang SC/A 
CarROLL, While the Angels Sing Fic./C 
Davis, Miracle on 34th Street Fic./D 
DickENS, Christmas Stories SC/D 
KNIGHT, Our Bethlehem Guests Fic./K 
TAZEWELL, The Small One nO i Y 
Van Dyke, The Other Wise Man Fic./V 
WAGENKNECHT, The Fireside Book of 

Christmas Stories SC/W 
Wiccin, The Birds’ Christmas Carol Fic./W 

DessErtT—Poetry and Song 

Brooks, O Little Town of Bethlehem 784/C 
FieLD, Jest ‘Fore Christmas R808.81/5S 
HOLLAND, A Christmas Carol 394/B 


Mou, Silent Night, Holy Night 784/C 
Moore, A Visit from St. Nicholas R808.81/S 


NEWELL, The First to Kneel 811/N 
Watts, Joy to the World 232/M, 784/C 
WHEELER, Sing for, Christmas 783/W 


About Library Instruction 


N general the literature on library instruction in 
colleges can be divided four ways: 

Literature of Necessity — showing that college 
students need library instruction. 


Literature of Statistics — figures on how many 
colleges give what kinds of instruction. 
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Literature of Advice 
or should be done.” 

Literature of Experience—‘This is the way we 
are meeting the situation.” 


“This is the way it could 


Each of these types has its own use and is of 
value in supplementing the others. A single article 
may include more than one type. The last group, 
however, gets down to brass tacks and shows us 
that librarians, convinced of the value and necessity 
of this instruction, have been using every means 
possible to put it across in the most diverse circum- 
stances—some favorable, some highly discouraging. 

A glance at the subjects included in library in- 
struction indicates the substantial agreement of li- 
brarians as to what they want the students to know; 
the amount included depends on the time available. 
But putting the program into effect is, as we all 
know, another matter. Rose Sellers’ recent article 
(January 1950 Wélson Library Bulletin) boils 
down some of the literature of experience to its 
essentials and gives some useful suggestions. Any- 
one who contemplates setting up a library instruc- 
tion program, or who is already involved in one, 
finds it profitable to read of the experience and 
ideas of others whether or not he can utilize any 
of it. 

What I, in a visionary way, would like to see 

is some method by which the experiences, published 
and unpublished, of all kinds of colleges might be 
brought together and examined. These experiences 
should be evaluated in terms of the situations out 
of which they grew, the situations they were in- 
tended to meet, and the results obtained. Account 
should be taken of the rises, falls, shifts, and 
changes in these programs. Experiments that failed 
as well as experiments that succeeded should be 
analyzed. One does not have to read very far into 
the dozens of articles on library instruction to 
realize that many of them were written fairly soon 
after the program described was instituted (some 
even published before instruction began), which 
causes one to wonder what has happened since. 
Have conditions become better or worse? Have 
there been changes, modifications, or expansion? If 
so, why, and what was done? Even programs re- 
ported in print after some years of existence need 
to be examined. I have been told that the Rutgers 
program so fully described some years ago, and 
mentioned in Mrs. Sellers’ article, now consists of 
a few library hours in Freshman English conducted 
by the English instructors. 

Case histories could be highly enlightening. Thus 
it would be useful to study continuity of practice; 
investigate what caused changes; itemize factors 
that affect library instruction, study the various ap- 
proaches made to them, and see how the problems 
were met. It would be instructive to study subject 
matter; methods and sequence of presentation; de- 
tails such as tests, problems, papers, instructional 
aids of all kinds, and the best use to be made of 
them. Some way of estimating the effectiveness of 
a given program would be of immense use. This 
is not easy to do, and most estimates to date come 
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perforce from impressions. A method of measure- 
ment would be most welcome. 

The results of such systematic study should be 
of great assistance to new programs and by no 
means be ignored by the older ones. The aim of 
these suggestions is not uniformity, which would 
be impossible and unnecessary, but ‘mutual aid and 
assistance.” Bismarck is supposed to have said that 
he preferred to learn from the mistakes of others, 
not from his own, so I feel that such a fund of 
studied and systematized information ought to have 
its uses. 

Having been visionary for this long, I might as 
well toss in a couple more points. For one thing 
approximately 90 per cent of the writings on the 
college level deal with instruction for freshmen. 
Granted that freshmen should learn their way 
around a library, and if a given college curriculum 
provides incentives on the first year level, by all 
means let the instruction be given then; yet in in- 
stitutions that instruct their freshmen mainly by 
textbook and assigned reading there is a very real 
case to be made for concentrating on sophomores, 
for whom college is a more familiar place and the 
warm breath of term papers is felt on the neck. 
This would not rule out any information for the 
freshmen but it would place the emphasis where 
need is being recognized. 

Which leads me to the other point: the object of 
this library instruction. Many of the courses dis- 
cussed in the literature teach the use of the library 
and its tools without making it clear whether or not 
they also attempt to train the student to use these 
tools as means to his own end, of making them 
work for him. Valuable as it may be to know of, 
and be able to handle, library resources, the student 
needs to see their relation one to another and to his 
college work as invaluable aids, not as ends in 
themselves; for he will resent any feeling that he is 
being taught library science in addition to all his 
other work. 

Perhaps a final problem, theme, or bibliography 
may provide the necessary coordination, but it 
seems to me that a topic in which the student takes 
some interest, if decided upon before the instruc- 
tion gets under way, can be a rallying point for all 
the information presented about each tool and its 
use. Instruction based on helping the student to 
see the steps he can take to make the library assist 
his aims differs only in approach from the instruc- 
tion that describes how the library and its tools 
work. In either case, any library instruction that 
does not make clear its relationship to the other 
subjects the student is taking will be met with 
deadly indifference and perhaps irritation. 

JosepH R. Duntap, Library Assistant 
City College Library 
New York 


Plasti-Kleer Covers 


HE Syracuse Public Library has been using 

Plasti-Kleer covers for a year and is enthusi- 

astic about their “‘selling quality,” their attractive- 

ness on the shelf, and their saving on the book bind- 

ing budget. The branch libraries experimented with 

them first and found them so popular they are now 
being used in the main circulation department. 

In order to distinguish the public library books 
and to get added publicity, the words SYRACUSE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY were printed on a yellow band 
114” wide and inserted in the lower part of the 
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cover. The name of the library is printed twice op 
each band so it will appear on the front ond be: 
of the book. Enough space is left in the middl . 
write the call number of the book. The ee ys 
made in two lengths so they can be used on om 
or small books. we 
RUTH M. PHILLIPS, Assistant Directy, 

Syracuse, New York Public i 


On Television 


HE Lancaster Free Public Library reported ; 
its public through two fifteen-minute teler 
sion broadcasts on successive Sunday evenings, Th 
production manager of the local TV station e 
mates there are 20,000 sets within listening dis 
tance, and as the local station is the only anes 
ceived well here, the library program had we thin 
a good audience. ae 

The first program was a presentation of 
annual report, illustrated with photographs an 
charts. The narrative, prepared and delivered } 
the librarian, was designed to be interesting an 
informative, not too formal. This library js fa 
below standard as to support and physical plan: 
and these points were emphasized. We conclude 
with a large drawing of the proposed fine are 
building. 

The second program, an interview with the 
brarian by a station announcer, covered aspects 
our city and county library service, the need fo: 
better service and a greater variety of services 
and records, business reference, etc.) and the s| 
ing need for a new building. Again phot 
illustrated the discussion. These were 8" x} 
dull finish prints (they show up better than glossy 
prints), which filled the whole screen of the re 
ceiving set. The pictures of our homemade shels 
ing in the work rooms, constructed from orang 
crates, were particularly effective 

We believe these broadcasts had a good pub 
relations value; many persons have commented 
vorably on them. We'd like to do this more often 

ERNEST E. DoERSCHUK, JR., Librarian 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Free Public Libra 
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College Colors 

RE college catalogs easily available and 

order or are they regularly in a shambles in 
your library? A method of arranging them wh 
insures prompt filing and easy use has been put int 
effect in the Scarsdale high school library. A color 
band system ranges the catalogs by the letters of th 
alphabet. Thus, while not in strict alphabeti 
order, all catalogs of one letter are togeth 

Half-inch colored scotch tape is placed 
nated heights to signify the location of a catalog 
Thus the color used for A through D is grees 
A's are all 114” from the bottom of the leaf 
B's, 2” from the bottom; and C's, 2! 
(214”) which has strayed among the A 
discernible. Six colors are used so that an S$ (f 
214") which wanders among the L's (blue 3 
stands out like a sore thumb. 

To prepare catalogs for the shelves a guide ca 
is used. 

This system has proved highly successful, as 
catalogs can be filed with a minimum of effort 
the shelves can be kept in order easily; and student 
can help themselves at all times 

HELEN C. SILL, Former Librarian 
Scarsdale, New York, Public Sch 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 


LIBRARIES* 


BOUT the time that you receive this issue of 

WLB, the Mid-Century White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth will be in session. 
This is the fifth such conference called by United 
States presidents since the beginning of the century. 
The first one was called by Theodore Roosevelt in 
1909; the second convened in 1919 at President 
Wilson’s invitation; the third in 1930 under Her- 
bert Hoover; and the fourth was called by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1940. , 

It is the purpose of such conferences to bring to- 
gether those closest to the nation’s children for a 
discussion of their problems in the modern chang- 
ing world. This year the emphasis will be on how 
to direct children’s ideas and energies towards 
peace and good will in an atomic age. 

Librarians have a real service to render to chil- 
dren in shaping their attitudes and understanding. 
We are happy they are participating in this mid- 
century conference. Among youth librarians who 
received invitations from President Truman are 
Margaret Walraven, chairman of the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians; Siri Andrews, young 
people's librarian, Concord, New Hampshire; Eliz- 
abeth Burr, Wisconsin Library Commission; Ruth 
Gagliardo, library and reading chairman of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers; Mae 
Graham, chairman, and Mildred Batchelder, execu- 
tive secretary of the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People. There will probably be 
several others. 

All of us would like to be auditors at the con- 
ference at least, but Washington would never hold 
all who are interested in the welfare of children. 
And so we shall have to reap the benefits vicarious- 
ly and in print. One McGuire in our household 
will be in attendance, which will provide an op- 
portunity to have some firsthand reporting. 

Just as I was typing Siri Andrews’ name into my 
copy, the mail brought me her attractive little book- 
let, Caroline Burnite Walker; a Pioneer in Librar) 
Work with Children (Sturgis Printing Company, 
1950, 50 cents). A few minutes’ perusal convinces 
me it is something I should share with you. Here 
in this brief account of a Cleveland librarian’s life 
and career, I have found the roots of much that is 
modern and sound in library service to children. I 
urge you to read Miss Andrews’ little book for it 
will reinforce and encourage you in your work. 


The Texas Readers Club 


The Texas Readers Club is proving a real factor 
in the educational and library program of Texas. 
Because other states may find suggestions here for 
Similar programs, Mattie Ruth Moore, consultant 
im library services, Texas Education Agency, has 
prepared this interesting account at our request: 

In Texas there are 20,000 boys and girls in 
grades five to nine who belong to the Texas Read- 

*School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at St. Ste- 
phens Episcopal School, Austin, Texas. 
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ers Club. Members read each year five books of fic- 
tion, one biography, one book of travel, one of his- 
tory, and two other nonfiction titles of their own 
choosing. Each member reads one Newbery award 
book each year. Members are awarded certificates 
with seals embossed with T.R.C. and indicating the 
number of years they have belonged. Participation 
for three years makes any boy or girl a life member. 
The sponsors trust that three years of belonging 
and participating will make habitual and discrim- 
inating readers of each life member. 

Among the members of the Texas Readers Club 
are several notables including the young and very 
popular Governor Allan Shivers, who has been 
brought up to date on what boys and girls are read- 
ing now. Governor Shivers remarked recently when 
his certificate of membership was presented, 
“Won't my two boys be jealous!”” They are too 
young yet for membership. 

The Texas Education Agency's consultant in li- 
brary services, who sponsors the Texas Readers 
Club, carries on a wide correspondence with T.R.C. 
members over the state. When she visits elementary 
schools and junior high schools she always talks 
with club members about books. During Book 
Week this year many T.R.C. members had an op- 
portunity to talk with a famous member who writes 
books herself, Lois Lenski, author of the recently 
published Texas Tomboy. She visited in five Texas 
cities, and her name along with the names of other 
Newbery Award winners forms the border of the 
T.R.C. membership certificate. 

Several unexpected results have come about 
through the participation of elementary pupils in 
the Texas Readers Club. One elementary school 
principal came into the office of the consultant in 
library service. In his school there was no librarian 
and a very limited book collection. He wanted 
help! He said, “Our pupils are participating in the 
Texas Readers Club and we are going to have to 
arrange the books on our shelves so they can tell 
which are fiction, which are travel, biography, etc. 
We are going to have to have many more different 
kinds of books.’’ He was delighted when the con- 
sultant showed him the CAildren’s Catalog that 
would help him arrange his books by subject and 
give him the titles of good books to buy. 


Frequently the question comes up of how many 
books a member should reach each year. Teachers 
are urged to determine this in terms of the individ- 
ual reader. Some members will read more books 
than others. Some may read only five books a year. 
Only the pupil's teacher can know whether that is 
a worthy reading experience for that pupil. Her 
signature on the pupil's application for member- 
ship is accepted as meaning that that particular pu- 
pil is doing the reading best suited to his abilities 
and interests. Some members will read thirty, forty, 
fifty, or more books each year. The number is not 
important. Participation and sharing one’s reading 
experiences with others is the really important 
thing! 
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Display for 


This display in the Lebanon, Indiana, High 
School Library, included a dark blue crepe paper 
background, large letters of silver foil, and trees 
cut from plyboard and painted silver. A small 
angel topped each tree, and dark red poinsettias 
were placed on either side. Shiny ornaments were 
suspended by red ribbons between the letters and 
one placed at the base of each tree. The entire 
project was designed and constructed by student 
library assistants. 

Ss 6 


In the Carter Riverside High School, Fort Worth, 
Texas, this Christmas tree was made from a piece 
of board 1” x 1" x 18”. Holes were drilled at 1” 
intervals on alternating sides. This “tree trunk’’ 
was then put on a base that held it upright. Coat- 
hanger wire, pushed through the holes, was bent to 
fill the spaces. White wrapping paper was folded, 
cut into a fringe, slipped over the wires, and fas- 
tened with scotch tape. Small books, made of color- 
ful jackets, were hung on the tree. Real Christmas 
books, Christmas tree decorations, and a card urg- 
ing, “Give a Book This Christmas’’ completed a 
pretty window. 
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the Month 


In the library of the Riv- 
ers High School, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, this 
tree was cut from heavy 
green cardboard, tinsel was 
draped around, and real 
ornaments held on with 
green thumbtacks. Candles 
were spines of book jackets 
stuck on cardboard, with 
flames painted on yellow 
paper. They were fastened 
to the tree through small 
slits in the green cardboard. 
Jackets for candles came 
from Christmas books. The 
yellow cardboard star at the 
top carried the words, “A 
Christmas Carol.” The tree 
was placed in a green crepe paper covered cat 
board box on which were pasted book jackets 

oS 68 

Background of this bulletin board in the Por 
land, Indiana, High School Library was a 
ter, letters were Mitten, and books, pictures 
pamphlets came from the library's collectios 


STORIES 

PARTIES 
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The Rockingham County Library, Leaksville, 
North Carolina, has celebrated Christmas for the 
past three years with a doll party at which dolls 
are guests of honor and especially invited guests are 
third and fourth grade girls, each being requested 
to bring one or more dolls. 

An interested study club is cosponsor of this doll 
party, which is publicized just before the Christmas 
vacation in the various schools and in daily spot 
announcements by the radio station. 

A member of the library staff, assisted by club 
members, conducts the party. First each child and 
her doll are introduced. The girls receive gifts, but 
no prizes are offered for the prettiest or most un- 
usual doll since to each child hers is the prettiest 
and most unusual ! 

Attention is called to displays of books arranged 
on easily reached tables. Brief annotations of 
books are given, or a game using characters from 
books, is played. A doll story is told by a staff 
member. Stories used to date are: The Lonesomest 
Doll, The Travels of Ching, and Marta the Doll. 

The theme for the third party was “A Doll 
Wedding.” Invitations were sent out by Mr. and 
Mrs. Read A. Story for the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Novelette, to Mr. Page N. Book. A miniature 
wedding scene was arranged in the center of the 
arculation desk with a background of flowers, tiny 
carved candalabras, and floor baskets holding real 
flowers. On an adjoining table was the reception 
“ene, complete to tiny punch bowl and wedding 
cake of real white icing topped by a green sugar 
flower. After the party, the scenes with books 
about dolls and etiquette were displayed for a week 
in a downtown store. To date over two hundred 
children have attended the doll parties. Each year 
the group is larger. In their mind it associates the 
library with the happiness of Christmas. Children 
who come to the party return to borrow books, and 
parents are made more book and library conscious. 
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Local manufacturers in the Cincinnati area were 
invited to give two copies of their catalogs and 
trade literature to the Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County, Ohio, for a Christmas tree. 
Nearly two hundred local concerns responded, send- 
ing over five hundred pieces of literature which 
covered a twelve-foot tree. One copy of each cata- 
log was hung, the second was placed in a near-by 
rack for examination by visitors. The manufactur- 
ers were most enthusiastic about this exhibit. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications — 





NEW collection of timed stories, TALES FOR 
TELLING, has been selected and adapted by 
Katherine Williams Watson, for twenty-five years 
head of the Children’s Department of the Denver 
Public Library. The stories are grouped according 
to subject and type—Christmas, Easter, Fairy and 
Folk Tales, Farm, Halloween, Humor, Indian, 
Myths and Legends, Thanksgiving—and are pre- 
ceded by a note on radio storytelling, based on the 
author's experience as director of a children’s radio 
program. 

For the convenience of broadcasters, all but a 
few of the stories are based on material no longer 
in copyright, thus eliminating the need for ‘double 
permissions” in the case of commercial broadcasts. 
All stories in the volume may be used on non- 
commercial broadcasts without payment of royalty. 

Librarians and storytellers will welcome the seven 
stories taken from old volumes of St. Nicholas, 


among which are such finds as Stahl’s humorous 


fairy tale, “The Kingdom of the Greedy,” and 


Boyesen’s stirring ““The Sun’s Sisters.’’ In addition 
to these and a few modern stories, there are un- 
hackneyed selections from old favorites—four sto- 
ries by Mary Wilkins Freeman, two Norse tales in 


Dasent's fine translation, fairy tales by Andersen 
and Grimm, classic myths retold by Kingsley and 


Hawthorne, Annabel Williams-Ellis’s version of 


“Tamlane,” and Grinnell’s memorable Indian story, 
“The Legend of Scarface.’ 








WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG. On the service basis 

CURRENT BioGRAPHY. Monthly issues $4 a 
year; yearbooks, on the service basis: $5 
to individuals and schools, other rates on 
request 

DEFENSE OF WESTERN Europe. Reference 
shelf. Subscription: 6 books for $7; 
separate titles, $1.75 each 

Dickinson, Asa Don. Best BOOKS OF THE 
DECADE: 1926-1935. $1.60. Best BooKs 
OF THE DECADE: 1936-1945. $3. Both 
books on one order, $4 

Kane, Joseph Nathan. FAMous First FActs. 
$7 

Kunitz, Stanley J. and Haycraft, Howard. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. $8.50 

SHOULD We Have More TVA’s? Ref- 
erence Shelf. Subscription: 6 books for 
$7; separate titles, $1.75 each 

Watson, Katherine Williams. RADIO PLAys 
FOR CHILDREN. $2.50 

Watson, Katherine Williams. TALES FOR 
TELLING. $2.75 


THE WELFARE STATE. Reference Shelf. 


Subscription: 6 books for $7; separate 
titles, $1.75 each 














The collection comprises thirty-three stories jp 
all, most of which have been slightly condensed fo, 
broadcasting. Dramatized versions of three of my 
stories — “The Baker's Top-Hat Bunny, Th 
Christmas Monks,” and “The Pumpkin Giant 
are available in Mrs. Watson's RADIO PLAys 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Radio, Headlines, and Wilson 
Publications 


Joseph Nathan Kane has been asked to tell about 
his FAMOUS FIRST FACTS, a delightful distillat 
of Americana, on a surprisingly large number of 
national radio hook-ups. Maybe it isn’t too sur 
prising, as Mr. Kane has been in radio for mam 
years and is best known behind the scenes as author 
of the questions for “Break the Bank.” The Wilson 
Company also has a part in helping Tex McCrary 
and Jinx Falkenburg to enjoy their millions of 
listeners. In a recent air interview with Ed Wynn 
Jinx said that she was drawing largely on CUR 
RENT BIOGRAPHY for her facts 

Have you noticed how frequently the Missouri 
Valley Authority, the Columbia Valley Authority 
and the St. Lawrence Seaway have been appearing 
in the news of late? They are billion dollar projects 
to be financed by us taxpayers, when, as, and if 
As on all proposals involving such vast sums of 
money and drastic changes in local and state gov- 
ernments, opinions are heated on both sides. The 
best of the arguments, pro and con, are in 
SHOULD WE HAVE MORE TVA’'S 

What of the “38th Parallel’’ in Europe? Pos- 
sibly the Lighthouse is the first to name it thus 
but the problem is certainly headline news. The 
major attention of Atlantic Pact countries is now 
directed toward how to contain Russia in Europe 
Those who want both sides of the story will find it 
in DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 

The elections will be over when this is printed, 
but the welfare state will still be front page news 
And THE WELFARE STATE is the title of one 
of the most recent Reference Shelf books. 


Third Large Printing 


A third large printing of TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY AUTHORS: A BIOGRAPHICAL DIC 
TIONARY OF MODERN LITERATURE has 
just been completed. It is a book of 1,577 pages 
and more than 1,700 portraits accompany its 1,85 
biographical sketches of writers who have, im 4 
literary sense, flourished since 1900. Users will 
discover in footnotes the death dates of all authors 
who have died since the second printing 


Booklists 


We were delighted to read in the new edition 
of Helen E. Haines’ valuable Living with Book 
(Columbia University Press) high praise for As 
Don Dickinson's volumes of ‘Best Books.” Those 
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available are, BEST BOOKS OF THE DECADE: 
1926-1935 and BEST BOOKS OF THE DECADE: 
1936-1945. Miss Haines stresses the catholicity and 
impersonality of Mr. Dickinson's list arrived at by 
weighing and combining all available lists. In de- 
scribing the merits of combining lists, Mr. Dickin- 
son likes to quote from Proverbs, “In the multitude 
of counselors there is safety.” 


Visitors and Staff 

During October The Wilson Company enjoyed 
being host to: 

A. L. G. MacDonald, of the Australian National 
University in Canberra. 

Mary Jo Laws, assistant at the La Salle Branch 
of the South Bend, Indiana, Public Library, and a 
friend. ; 

An Advertising Group meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Association, ar- 
ranged by Edith E. Becker, chairman, and Martha 
O'Leary, past chairman of the group, and including 
twenty representatives of the libraries of such or- 
ganizations as General Motors; Benton and Bowles; 
McCann-Erickson; General Foods; General Elec- 
tric: §. W. Dean, Jr.; Ted Bates; Kudner Agency; 
McGraw-Hill; National Broadcasting Company; 
Stewart, Dougall; Ebasco Services; Kelly, Smith; 
Pace College; Union Carbide and Carbon; and Con- 
sumers Union. 


The Christmas display at the Bay County 
High School Library, Panama City, Florida, 
featured mathematics. Students made the 
iree ornaments in the geometry classes; close 
observation reveals them in geometric fig- 
ures. Books on display were in harmony 
with the math department's projects during 
the year. 
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Are You Rereading ? 


Have you any suggestions for the im- 
provement of the CHILDREN’S CATA- 
LOG? Work on the 1951 (eighth) edition 
has begun. Do you like the grading? 
Should the annotations be in Part 2 instead 
of in the alphabetical part? In particular 
we should like to hear from those children’s 
librarians who have been rereading all or 
part of their collections. Any comments as 
a result of such rereading will be useful in 
making the final selection of books for the 
new edition. Please address Editor, CHIL- 
DREN’S CATALOG. 











Dorothy Ethelyn Cole, editor of LIBRARY LIT- 
ERATURE, spoke at the meeting of the Vermont 
Library Association at Burlington on “The H. W. 
Wilson Company and Its Services to Small Librar- 
ies.’ She also spoke before the College and Uni- 
versity Section of the Virginia Library Association 
at Roanoke on ‘The H. W. Wilson Company and 
Reference Work in College Libraries.” 

Marie D. Loizeaux spoke to the Delaware County 
Teachers Institute at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, on 
“Public Relations for School Libraries’; and on 
The H. W. Wilson Company, featuring the proc- 
esses involved in producing the WILSON LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


s 6 
CURRENT REFERENCE 


(Continued from page 328) 

Bringing together a wide range of commentary, 
Readings in Modern Methods of Counseling? pre- 
sents a fairly systematic account of modern counsel- 
ing theory, practice, and research as found in recent 
periodical literature. Intended for students, it aims 
to develop in the student the habit of reading the 
professional periodical literature, and a research 
orientation to the problems of counseling. Sections 
on diagnosis, treatment, interviewing, and evalua- 
tion are made up of essays by various authorities, 
each with an appended bibliography. The volume 
would be more useful for references if the subject 
and author index were more detailed. It is one of 
the Century Psychology series. 


About Our Neighbors 


The 1950 edition of The South American Hand- 
book™ follows the pattern of earlier issues and 
serves as a book of reference to the countries, prod- 
ucts, trade, and resources of Cuba, Mexico, and 
Central and South America. With our ever- 
increasing interest in these countries, it is fortunate 
this guide is so inexpensive. Though it will not 
explain why coffee is so high, it will tell that the 
Brazilian crop is more than 40 per cent of that 
country’s exports and about 40 per cent of the 
entire world’s supply. 


FUGITIVES 
Identify: 
And we've caught no fish today. 
And tomorrow will be Friday 
(Thought to be an old popular song.) 





20 page booklet on over 100 
DIFFERENT PET BOOKS 


Every kind of a pet known. 


PETS, Fond du Lac, 12, Wis. 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original “Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York t1, N. Y. 








CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 
We will buy any wn from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possible. 

ALICAT BOOK SHOP 





287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions for librarians 
Where you learn of one vacancy, we 
learn of hundreds 35th year 


le ‘ 
Send for enrollment blank H 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York 17, N.Y 





& Yng. Adult Lib. for 
pos. in Angeles Co. Lib. Sal. beg. $233 
& $246. No A. Co. Civ. 
501 N. Main St., L.A. 12, Calif. 


Lib I & II & Child. 
Los 
written exam. L. 


Serv., 





Librarian, college & lib. sch. grad., wanted, 
for new memorial library now building in 
residential town of 3,200. Budget $10,000 
from endowment & tax. Salary $3,600, in- 
creases to $4,200. Unusual opportunity and 
clean slate for person not over 35 or 40 with 
proved initiative, administrative ability and 
leadership in community. Apply (incl. photo) 
to Mrs. W. H. Williams, Chairman, Laurel, 
Del. 





The U. S. Army needs graduate and under- 
graduate female library personnel for posi- 
tions in Japan, Okinawa, Guam, Germany 
and Austria as well as the United States. 
Salaries for graduate librarians range from 
$3100 to $3825. Salaries for other library 
personnel, from $2650 to $2875. Inquiries 
about openings overseas should be ad- 
dressed to Overseas Affairs Branch, Civilian 
Personnel Division, Office, Secretary of the 
Army, Washington 25, D.C. Inquiries 
about openings within U nited States should 
be addressed to Special Services Division, 
Department of the Army, Office of the Ad- 
jutant General, ATTN: Library Section, 
Washington 25, D.C. 








Library material not ob 
able from publishers ma 
available immediately 

our stock of over a mills. 
volumes or may soon ie 
found by our Search Se : 


Send lists to Dept. WR 


BARNES & NOBLE, Ine 
105 Fifth Avenue New York ay 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TE 


French, German, Spanish, Italj 
Russian, etc. For Schools and P 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


—=ammm0s0 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. y 


BACK NUMBER MAGALINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


OUT 
OF 
PRINT 
BOOKS 








We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES os walla 7 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. ; 
- Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SER\ 
56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 


Di pt. C 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. suppli 
at reasonable prices. Catalogs ip 
sued. ‘Want Lists’’ solicited, 
PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N.Y 











experie 


Librarian, B.A., B.L.S., varied 
Present 


Wilson Lib 


worthwhile position. 


Write Box H, c/o 


desires 
$3,700. 


Sulletin. 








Librarian in Detnall 
$3156 


Wanted: Children’s 
Public Library. Appointment at 
$3538 depending on experience. Step im 
creases to $4084. Opportunity for advaim 
ment, five day week, four week vacatial 
pension plan. Write Personnel Direct 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit 2, Michigal 








“Pacific Northwest city, expanding progm 
(new central building in planning stage) il 
positions open now. Reference ete 
$3000-$3480; Circulation Assistant, 
$3480; Children’s Assistant, $3000- 
Catalog Assistant, $3000-$3480; Tech 
Assistant, $3540-$4020. Four week vacai 
sick leave, retirement system. Tacoma 
lic Library, Tacoma 3, Washington.” 








Librarian: 
graduate, to do general library work, ind 
ing cataloging, of large ind 
corporation located in Detroit. Salary 
Write Box G, c/o Wilson Library Bullé 


Female, young, Library Se 


in library 
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‘Are You 
| Making Use of THESE 
Wilson Publications ? 











They will locate for you what is appearing in 
1400 periodicals, all books published in the Eng- 
lish language, in ail worthwhile pamphlets, and 
on 16mm films and filmstrips: 


Abridged Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
Agricultural Index 

Art Index 

Bibliographic Index 

Biography Index 

Book Review Digest 

Cumulative Book Index 

Education Index 

Educational Film Guide 

Essay and General Literature Index 
Filmstrip Guide 

Index to Legal Periodicals 

Industrial Arts Index 

International Index to Periodicals 
Library Literature 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


Vertical File Service Catalog 





-@ THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 52, N.Y. 








DARTMOUTH ‘alan 
DEC1 8 1950 


—Third Latge Printing! —" 


The big volume most everyone consults first for facts 
about the lives of writers is now available in a third 
printing. 





More than 1,700 portraits accompany biographical 
sketches of 1,850 authors. Included are those authors 
who have, in a literary sense, flourished since 1900. 
Information about hundreds of them is nowhere else 
available. Along with the authors of America and 
Britain, the better known writers of Russia, Germany, 
France, Poland, Sweden, Finland, etc., whose works 
have been translated into English, are included. The 
authors themselves supplied much of the material for 
their biographies, and all data was double-checked. 


In this new edition, footnotes carry the death dates of 
those who have died since the second printing. 


The book is, of course: 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
AUTHORS 


A Biographical Dictionary of Modern Literature 
HAYCRAFT and KUNITZ 1,587 pages $8.50 





OTHER BOOKS IN THE WILSON AUTHOR SERIES: 


AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900 
1320 biographies, with 400 portraits 846p. $5.00 
é o 
BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
1000 biographies, with 350 portraits 697p. $5.00 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY D 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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6¢7T'HERE are many ‘best 

book’ lists that are good 
selective bibliographies of stand- 
ard literature, designed chiefly 
for guidance of the individual 
reader, but often useful in li- 
brary selection. Here Asa Don 
Dickinson’s ‘Best ,Books’ vol- 
umes have unusual basic selec- 
tive value, for they are built on 
an impersonal collective choice 
arrived at by collation of many 
authoritative lists and compu- 
tation of specific points of ex- 
cellence. The variety, extent, 
and judicious characterization of 
the lists cited, the apt annota- 
tions to individual titles, the 
indexes that guide to different 
angles of use, and the informal- 
ity of warm personal interest, 
bear witness to the background 
of book knowledge and book 


love, fused in a lifetime of 


librarianship, of which these 
volumes are the product.” 


Quoted from Living With Books by 
HELEN E. Haines (2nd ed. 1950. 
Columbia University Press) 


The Best Books of the 


Decade, 1926-1935 


$1.60 


The Best Books of the 


Decade, 1936-1945 


$3.00 
Both Books In One Order $4.00 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. N. Y. 52 











ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 195 
annual issue of the Essay and General Liter, 
ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supplemented by new titles each month, 


CANTRIL, HADLEY, ed. Tensions that cause 
wars. Univ. of Illinois Press 1950 $4 
Carr, E. H. Studies in revolution. Mae 
millan 1950 $2 

CHARLOT, JEAN. Art-making from Mexico 
to China. Sheed 1950 $3 

CHRISTENSEN, A. N. and KIRKPATRICK, 
E. M. eds. People, politics, and the politi. 
cian. Rev. Holt 1950 $6 

EDEN, ANTHONY. Days for decision, 
Houghton 1950 $3 

ENGLISH Institute Essays, 1949; ed. by Alan 
S. Downer. Columbia Univ. Press 1959 
$2.75 

Ferm, V. T. A. ed. Forgotten religions, 
including some living primitive religions, 
Philosophical Lib. 1950 $7.50 

FREEDOM and the University ,by, Edgar N. 
Johnson ,and others,. Cornel! Univ. Press 
1950 $2 

Gauss, C. E. Aesthetic theories of French 
artists, 1885 to the present. Johns Hop- 
kins Press 1949 $3 

JAMESON, STORM. Writer's situation, and 
other essays. Macmillan 1950 $2.50 

LIVINGSTON, ARTHUR. Essays on modern 
Italian literature. Vanni 1950 $3.50 

MACLEAN, KENNETH. Agrarian age, a back- 
ground for Wordsworth. Yale Univ. Press 
1950 $3 

MONTAGUE, W. P. Great visions of philos- 
ophy. Open Ct. 1950 $4.50 

ORWELL, GEORGE. Shooting an elephant, 
and other essays. Harcourt 1950 $2.75 

REYES, ALFONSO. Position of America, and 
other essays; selected and tr. from the 
Spanish by Harriet de Onis. Knopf 1950 
$5 


STEINBERG, JULIEN, ed. Verdict of three 
decades; from the literature of individual 
revolt against Communism: 1917-1950. 
Duell 1950 $5 

TAFT, Pump. Movements for economic te 
form. Rinehart 1950 $5 

THEATRE Annual, 1950; ed. by William 
Van Lennep, and others. Pub. under the 
auspices of the Theatre Library Associa- 
tion. 1950 $1.50 
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The p 


se of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 








FICTION 


ARNOLD, ELLIOTT, 1912- 
Walk with the devil. Knopf 1950 265p 


$3 

An Italian village in the Apennines pro- 
vides the background for this human novel in 
which six persons must face a shattering situa- 
tion that tests the foundations of their moral 
beings. The essential conflict rests between Guy 
Bertini and his gangster brother Bartolomeo, 
and their problem is one in which honesty and 
honor become strangely elusive principles 


BARKER, SHIRLEY 
Rivers parting ; a novel. Crown 1950 311p 


$3 
A novel about the settlement of New 
Hampshire and a family torn between its love 
for old England and the invigorating effects of 
making a home in new country. The story 
covers the struggle of New Hampshire against 
Massachusetts who tried to gain control over 
it; also several memorable English events in- 
apr? the Great Plague and the London Fire 
1666 


~ Carroit, Giapys (Hasty) 1904- 


Christmas without Johnny. Macmillan 
1950 230p $2.50 

All that nine-year-old Johnny needed was 
a little understanding from either his parents 
or from his teacher. What it was that brought 
about the change in Johnny's life, and in the 
lives of those around him, is the sto 

A short version was first published in 
“Country gentleman” 






People against O'Hara. Doubleday 1950 
247p $2.50 
“The inside operations of New York's 
Homicide Bureau, and the later trial tactics and 
techniques which follow ;are background) for 
“the story of the shooting of an ex-con and the 











immediate arrest of the neighborhood boy who 
worked for him, Johnny O’Hara. The retention 
of Curtayne, a broke and broken down trial 
lawyer to defend the boy—who won't talk— 
takes the case through the first trial, which 
Curtayne loses, to his subsequent clearance of 
his client.” Kirkus 


SCHULBERG, BuDD WILSON, 1914- 


The disenchanted. Random House 1950 
388p $3.50 

“The story of the break-down of a once 
famous novelist as observed by the ambitious 
young man assigned to work with him on a 
screen script. Action moves from Hollywood 
to New York and New England.” American 
news of books 


THIRKELL, ANGELA (MACKAIL) 1890- 


County chronicle. Knopf 1950 311p map 
$3.50 
More of the Brandons and their Barchester 
group, new and old, their chief bone of con- 
tention, “They” or “Them”, referring most sig- 
nificantly to the government. There is romance, 
too, culminating in Mrs Brandon’s engagement 


TROYER, HOWARD WILLIAM, 1901- 


Salt and the savor; a novel, Wyn 1950 
284p map $3 

“A novel of the Indiana frontier from the 

1840's to the 1860's which centers on the youth 


of Perry Harmon as he saw times of violence.” 
American news of books 


WILKINSON, BURKE, 1913- 


Run, mongoose. Little 1950 309p $3 

“An adventure story, set in the present- 
day background of Ireland and Jamaica. It re- 
volves around Geoffrey Mildmay and his friend, 
the American engineer Bill Stacy. A fascinat- 
ing puzzle is solved, but the reader is left to 
make up his own mind about Mildmay’s char- 
acter.” McClurg bk. news 





ABOUT PEOPLE 


ALLAN, GEORGE EDWARD, 1896- 
Presidents who have known me. Simon 
& Schuster 1950 254p $3 

“The so-called court jester to President 
Truman and one-time director on the R.F.C. 
Board, sketches his life—personal and political 
—laughing at himself and at others, chiefly 
pompous congressmen and newspaper colum- 
nists.” Bk. 


BRAITHWAITE, WILLIAM STANLEY BEAU- 
MONT, 1878- 

Bewitched parsonage; the story of the 
Brontés. Coward-McCann 1950 238p 
illus $3.50 

Story of the Bronté family with the em- 
phasis on the sisters. “Concentrates on the dark- 


ness and death that came to them at Haworth.” 
Kirkus 


KIMBROUGH, EMILY, 1899- 

Innocents from Indiana; drawings by 
Alice Harvey. Harper 1950 229p illus 
$2.75 

When Emily was eleven years old and her 
brother four, the Kimbroughs moved from 

Muncie, Indiana, to Chicago to live. This is the 

story of the joys and the sorrows, the funny 

things and the sad things that happen to parents 
and to children everywhere who are transplanted 
from towns to cities 


McCuTCHEON, JOHN TINNEY, 1870-1949 
Drawn from memory; containing many of 


the author's famous cartoons and 
sketches. Bobbs 1950 460p illus $5 
“The life of a noted American cartoonist, 
born in Indiana, who became a leading editorial 
cartoonist for the Chicago ‘Tribune,’ a friend to 
such personalities as George Ade and a happy 
traveler to foreign lands.” Publishers’ weekly 


MARION, [2 EDERICK 
In my mind’s eye; with a foreword by 
R. H. Thouless and, B. P. Wiesner. 

Dutton 1950 315p front $3.75 

The author who is famous for his ability 
to perceive facts, persons and objects otherwise 
than through the senses, has written an account 
of his startling, fabulous life. Drawing upon 
his vast personal background, both as a theatri- 
cal performer and as a private counselor, he tells 
many wonderful and weird stories of his delving 

into psychic research 


PAYNE, PIERRE STEPHEN ROBERT, 1911- 

Mac Tse-tung, ruler of Red China ,by, 

Robert Payne. Schuman 1950 303p 
illus maps $3.50 

This biography of Mao Tse-tung is a study 

in the emergence of power, and it is also a study 

of Mao Tse-tung’s mind, his intellectual stamina, 

his scholarship, his diffidence, and the element 
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of poetry in him. The author has ranged over 
the whole course of Chinese history, seeing the 
origins of the present revolt 


SAINT ExuPERY, ANTOINE DE, 1900-1944 

Wisdom of the sands; tr. by Stuart Gilher 

from the French “‘Citadelle.” Harcoug 

1950 350p $4 

The summation of the author's experi 

and philosophy. In it he speaks to us of a 
and his grandeur, of his ends and the means 
that may lead to them, of perishable Civilizations 
and of those that we must build. Most clearly 
of all he speaks of the moral and spiritual valyes 
that unite the individual to God. Choosing g 
desert prince as his protagonist and narrator, he 
presents the timeless problems of humanity 


COUNTRY LIFE 


RICH, LouIsE (DICKINSON) 1903- 
My neck of the woods. Lippincott 1959 
255p $2.75 

“Continuation of the author's record of 
life in the Maine woods with ;emphasis on) .. , 
the hermit, the couple who run a summer hotel, 
the woman who found independence more at. 
tractive than marriage, the game warden, and 
the lumberjacks.” Bkl. 


VAN DOREN, DorROTHY (GRAFFE) 1896- 
Country wife; illus. by Mimi Korach 
Sloane 1950 246p illus $3 
“The experiences of the Mark Van Dorens 
as summer visitors, and on sabbatical years as 
year-round residents of a smal! Connecticut com- 
munity. Such homey events as buying the house, 
Christmas in the country, making maple syrup, 
and entertaining imcompatible week-end guests 
are told simply.” Bkl. 


FOR XMAS 


LowRIE, DRUCELLA 
Art of wrapping gifts. Studio in associa 
tion with Crowell 1950 96p illus $2 
s A book with over 130 illustrations, show- 
ing 70 processes and ideas with 80 photographed 
packages and gift suggestions for special occ 
sions—etiquette of giving and receiving, selec- 
tion of paper, ribbon, and hundreds of gift 
giving ideas 
TURGEON, CHARLOTTE SNYDER 
Cooking for Christmas. Oxford 1950 
116p $2.50 
“Decorations by the Strimbans” 
This book contains menus and recipes for 

every form of holiday entertaining, from af 
old-fashioned Christmas dinner to a New Year's 
uffet for gourments. Nor are the childrens 
parties eae. The author has gathered ree 
ipes from kitchens here and abroad, simplifying 
and adapting them to modern American m 

of cooking. She also indicates how most of the 
food can prepared in advance, so that the 
hostess, too, can enjoy herself 





FOUR CORNERS OF 
THE EARTH 


ee 


ae 


FOR THE HOME 


py, Kay, 1902- 
to paint and wall-paper ; sketches by BoppE, DERK, 1909- 
the author. Funk 1950 166p illus — peking diary; a year of revolution. Schu- 
$3.50 man 1950 292p illus $3.75 
; “How to add new color to your home— A “study of the Communist Revolution in 
> easily and economically. . . In this book the China . . . from August 1948—to August 
author has included examples of balanced color 1949 . . . yas seen through the author's) record 
how to use color, mix paint, make in diary form of the cultural, political and eco- 
small rooms look larger, and - bg tas = nomic changes.” Kirkus 
more than 100 illustrations an recipes for LEE, CHARLES, 1913- 


doing everything from removing paint to choos- , ‘ 
ing ie foe the walls.” Huntting Snow, ice and penguins; a cavalcade of 
Antarctic adventures. Dodd 1950 417p 
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HENNESSEY, WILLIAM JAMES, 1901- 
Complete book of built-ins; technical 
drawings by Sigman-Ward; design 
sketches by the author. Harper 1950 
182p illus $3.50 
“Over 100 ideas for built-in cupboards, 
shelves, bunks, desks, counters, tables, and what 
not, described with . . . simplicity and scale 
drawings where necessary. There is also infor- 


mation about home workshops, tools, materials, 
and finishes.” Retail bookseller 


FOR THE LADIES 


DALY, MAUREEN, 1921- 

Perfect hostess; complete etiquette and 
entertainment for the home. Dodd 1950 
306p illus $3 

An etiquet and entertaining book covering 
occasions from weddings and formal dinners to 
casual holiday affairs and outdoor barbecues. 

The author includes suggestions for parties, 

birthdays, games and recipes 


Scorr, Encar, 1899- 

How to lay a nest egg; financial facts of 
life for the average girl; illus. by Rich- 
atd Decker; introduction by Emily Kim- 
brough. Winston 1950 65p $1.50 


An “explanation for the bewildered female, 
of banks, wills, stocks, bonds, brokers and 
trusts, showing her how to make the best invest- 
ments of her small savings.” Publishers’ weekly 


VINCENT, BEATRICE 
€ mine success; drawings by Helen 
a Doubleday 1950 183p illus 
2.45 


A book of advice for the career woman 

| about such topics as: factors that contribute to 

| Success or failure, personal appearance, getting 

/ the most out of a job and ability to get along 
With others 


map $4 
Twenty-eight stories in the words of the 
explorers themselves or those intimately asso- 
ciated with them, unfold the epic of Antarctic 
adventure, from the first recorded sixteenth-cen- 
tury voyage to Commander Finn Ronne’s expedi- 
tion of 1946-1948 


STEVENS, EDMUND, 1910- 


This is Russia, uncensored; introduction 
by Walter Bedell Smith. Didier 1950 
200p $2.50 

A series of articles, originally published in 
the “Christian Science Monitor’ which were 
awarded the Pulitzer prize, 1950 and in 
abridged form in “Life,” about the author's ex- 
periences and observations of Russian life and 
politics 


WESTLEY, WILLIAM 


Chimp on my shoulder, by Bill Westley; 
decorations by Paul Bacon. Dutton 
1950 311p illus $4 

An “account of chimpanzee and ape hunt- 
ing in Africa for the Denis-Roosevelt Chimpan- 
zee Farm and Anthropoid Age Research Founda- 
tion at Dania, Florida. .. There is alsoa... 
picture of present day Africa and the conflicts 
of civilizations.” Kirkus 


HUMOR 


HOKINSON, HELEN ELNA, 1893-1949 


The ladies, God bless ’em! With a memoir 
by James Reid Parker and an apprecia- 
tion by John Mason Brown. tton 
1950 unp illus $2.75 

A “collection of cartoons from “The New 

Yorker,’ like the earlier ‘My Best Girls’ and 

“When Were You Built?’ .. . starring the 

lovable if unglamorous matrons baffled or dis- 

turbed or enchanted by the little incidents of 
life.” Retail bookseller 


SMITH, Harry ALLEN, 1907- 

People named Smith; illus. by Leo Hersh- 
field. Doubleday 1950 255p_ illus 
$2.75 


The author tracks. down people named 
Smith all over the world—from Smiths renowned 
for art and statesmanship to Smiths noted for 
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highway and other nefarious crimes. 
He explores the infinite number of fields in 
which the Smiths have distinguished themselves 
—crime, law, the Army, the stage 


UNTERMEYER, Louls, 1885- _ ed. 

Best humor of 1949-1950; ed. by Louis 
Untermeyer and Ralph E. Shikes. Holt 
1950 301p illus $3 

An “annual collection this rounds up the 
current crop of humor and humorists, from A to 

Z, from magazines, books, newspaper columns, 

short stories, etc., etc. In full and in Part, here 

are poetry, articles, fiction, cartoons.” Kirkus 


PAST, PRESENT AND 
FUTURE 


BLIVEN, BRucE, 1889- __ ed. 

Twentieth century unlimited—from the 
vantage point of the first fifty years. 
Lippincott 1950 315p $3.50 

Sixteen aspects of human activity were se- 
lected and an expert in each field was chosen 
to write the section dealing with his specialty. 

Each tells what is probably coming in the next 

fifty years in his own field, and at the same time 

he takes a look at the immediate past and the 

Present 


GARRETT, EILEEN JEANETTE (LYTTLE) 
1893- 
Sense and nonsense of prophecy. Creative 
Age 1950 279p $2.75 
An analysis of the fortune tellers, the 
soothsayers, and false prophets who prey upon 
the public—why they are, what they are and 
what made them that way 


RELIGION 


AUSTIN, ARTHUR 
Family book of favorite hymns; illus by 
George Louden, jr. Funk 1950 176p 
illus music $4.95 
Pie ee ov phone t ot, anasto to more 
songs wo thanksgi 
It includes short sciaeunenie about the i 
of each song, with dates, bio- 


and 
pre ce gr wre and true stories about how, 


when and why each was written 


RAMSEY, PAUL 
Basic Christian ethics. Scribner 1950 404p 
$3.75 

_ Contents: Two sources of Christian love; 
Meaning of Christian love; 
Faith's st sla Christian vocation; Chris- 
_— virtue; Work ‘of Christian love; Human 

eee ’ Reli f al ie f ait, lif 
gious ‘oundation for communi! ¢; 

Suggestions for further reading sf 
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HaRLow, ALVIN Fay, 1875- 
Serene Cincinnatians. Dutton 1950 449 
illus (Society in America ser) $459 


The author presents comments on the his 
tory, families, and social customs of Cincinnati 
He emphasizes its musical fervor, its model gov. 
ernment, its cosmopolitanism.” Retail book. 
seller 


HILL, RALPH NADING, 1917- 

Contrary country ; a chronicle of Vermont: 
illus. by George Daly. Rinehart 1959 
309p illus $3.75 

A gallery “of that particular brand of non. 

conformist known as the Vermont Yankee . 

from Hetty Green to Calvin "Coolidge : 

well as weird religions, fights, sports P 

finaglings . . . artists, inventors, national leaders 

and eccentrics.” Huntting 


SELDES, GILBERT VIVIAN, 1893- 


The great audience. Viking 1950 299 
$3.75 


What are the three popular arts—movies 
tadio, and now television—doing to the tastes 
and standards, and to the environment of the 
public? The author takes the three entertain. 
ment industries apart, analyzes their products 
and their complex business setups, and finally 
discusses their influence 


STEWART, GEORGE RIPPEY, 1895- 

Year of the oath; the fight for academic 
freedom at the University of Califomia, 
by George R. Stewart in collaboration 
with other professors of the University 
of California. Doubleday 1950 156p 22 

“An account of the great Academic Free 
dom warfare at the University of California, 
when the Regents demanded that faculty mem 
ber sign a loyalty oath and the faculty member 

refused because of what they termed the oatlis 
insulting implications. Here is the hows of 
the year-long conflict with com 

of the professors.” Retail Neckoeten 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE 


H BOMB; introduction by Albert Einstein; 
commentary by George Fielding Eliot; 
contributors: Stewart Alsop ,and others, 
Didier 1950 175p $2.50 


“In a symposium on the subject, scientists 
politicians, journalists, and others answer these 
questions: we make an H-Bomb? Whit 
effect will the existence of an H-Bomb have 08 
us? When will Russia have an H-Bomb? What 
would happen if an H-Bomb struck an average 
American city?” Retail bookseller 












MBER 1950 
“WORLD WAR II 
PAUL 


Great escape; introduction by George 
© Harsh. Norton 1950 264p illus map 






























This true escape story tells how hundreds 

British and American air force officers worked 

for more than a year to provide a mass escape 

from a German prison camp 

MARK WAYNE, 1896- 
“Caloulated risk. Harper 1950 500p illus 

"maps $5 

Ee, An informal personal account of General 

Clark's command and of the fighting in North 













Africa and Italy. He discusses problems of 
i aia, of defending and breaking out of a 
= heachhead, of operating on a shoestring, and 
tts al ~ of commanding and integrating into a victorious 
leaders Mm ‘fighting force a polyglot, hodgepodge army of 
many nationalities. Concludes with an account 
of the Moscow Conference, March 1947 
Lire (PERIODICAL ) 
Life's picture history of World War II. 
2p Time, Inc. Trade distribution by Simon 
& Schuster. 1950 368p illus maps $10 
yes A pictorial recording of World War II and 
ie tastes a survey of the military history of the war, in 
i. the maps, photographs, paintings and text 
finally YOUNG PEOPLE 
| Baker, Nv (BROWN) 1888- 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Harcourt 1950 191p 
ademix front $2.50 
‘forni “Raleigh yis portrayed, as a young man of 
ont, good family but without money, as a soldier, 
Oration a5 Queen Elizabeth's favorite and prisoner, as 
iversity explorer, and as the victim of the unjust suspi- 
56p $2 ‘Gon of James I.” Retail bookseller 
ic Free i Day, DONALD, 1899- 
liformis Will Rogers, the boy roper, by Donald 
y ee sand Beth Day; illus. by William Moyers. 
coats Me ©) «Houghton 1950 201p illus $2.25 
story of This is a simply written story of the excit- 
by many adventures and amusing escapades of the 





j toy who became America’s best loved co- 


® DeLeevw, Avive Louise, 1899- 

| Hawthorne House. Macmillan 1950 220p 
$2.50 
p. “The resourceful Hawthornes turn their 













instein; big home into a ‘better type’ guest house, and 
, Eliot: through the strangely assorted and int 

; id who come to Hawthorne House, Debby 
others. ofne, an aspiring writer, learns that actual 





and people can be more fascinating 

cientists than fiction.” Retail bookseller 

er thee # DU Bots, WiLtiaM PENE, 1916- 

A. Graves. Viking 1950 168p illus 

50 

The “story <* an Repos 4 et in- 
yg oa anti-magnetic element 























FLOHERTY, JOHN JOSEPH, 1882- 


Aviation from the ground up; with 32 
illus. from photographs. Lippincott 
1950 157p illus $2.75 

Contents: Those were the days; Aircraft 
and crews; Turnpikes in the sky; Business takes 
to the air; Inside story; Berlin Airlift; Helicopter 

comes of age; Genesis of a jet; Flying on a 

flame; Airline in war and peace; Aviation goes 

to school 


HART, VIRGINIA 
Story of American roads, by Val Hart. 
Sloane 1950 243p illus maps $3 

The story of roads—how they were built 
and why, and what they are today. Some of 
them developed from rugged Indian portage 
paths, other from the mail or “post” roads of 
Colonial days, while still others followed the 
routes of the pioneers in their migration to 
the West. And always, along with the roads 
themselves, are stories of the people who built 
them and who rode over them 


HEUMAN, WILLIAM 
Fighting five. Morrow 1950 189p $2.50 
“A big-college basketball star, Jay Blais- 
dell, becomes the star forward on the team of 
Coville College. Once scornful of the smaller 
institution, Jay changes his attitude, and through 
his efforts the team is invited to the national 
tournament in New York, where Coville also 
plays a role in defeating the attempt of a 


ling ring to take over college 
Retail bookseller 


TOWNSEND, OLGA 
Blueprint of a dream. McGraw 1950 224p 
(Whittlesey House publications) $2.50 
“Architecture, sailing, and romance, as 
Hope Blair, a New York girl who has just 
finished a year at Barnard, spends the summer 
with her family aboard a borrowed yacht in the 


Hudson River and Long Island Sound.” Retail 
bookseller 


SUB-TEEN 


AULAIRE, INGRI (MORTENSON) D’, 1904- 
Benjamin Franklin ,by, Ingri & Edgar 
Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday 1950 unp 
illus $2.50 
The story of a famous runaway, of his 
arrival, almost penniless, in Philadelphia, and 
of his steady rise to wealth and fame 
CHALMERS, AUDREY, 1899- 
High Smoke; written and illus. by Audrey 
pareizg Viking 1950 224p illus 
2.50 





DEC 1 8 1950 


FENNER, PHYLLIS REED, isob! BRARY 


. . . Giggle box; selected by Phyllis R. 
Fenner; pictures by William Steig. 
Knopf 1950 144p illus $2.50 

Partial contents: The doughnuts, by R. 

McCloskey; Anne’s terrible good nature, by 

E. V. Lucas; Uncle Torwal and Whitey go to 

town, by G. Rounds; Some of my father’s ad- 

ventures, by R. S. Gannett; Prize corn chowder, 

by C. Haywood; Trainload of soldiers, by E. 

Estes; Pig wisps, by C. Sandburg; Little Eddie 

goes to town, by C. Haywood; Camel into eagle, 

by M. P. Allen 


GANNETT, RUTH STILES, 1923- 

Elmer and the dragon ; story by Ruth Stiles 
Gannett; illus. by Ruth Chrisman Gan- 
nett. Random House 1950 86p illus $2 

Sequel to: My father’s dragon 

The baby dragon offered to fly Elmer home, 
and into the sky they soared, well loaded down 
with tangerines. How a storm forced them 
down in the middle of the ocean, how they 
found treasure on the unusual island near by 

(inhabited solely by escaped canaries) and 

eventually landed home completes Elmer's ad- 

ventures 


KNoop, FAITH YINGLING 
Lars and the Luck Stone; illus. by John 
Moment. Harcourt 1950 182p illus 
$2.50 
Lars, a Lapland boy determines to solve the 
mystery of the disappearance of his father’s 
reindeer herd. The story gives a picture of life 
among the Lapps in their daily routines 


LEAF, MUNRO, 1905- 
History can be fun. Lippincott 1950 63p 
illus $1.75 
“The story of long ago people—the Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, Medieval 
Europeans, Crusaders, Moslems, with their con- 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST 


tributions to civilization. Then there is be 
history of the English people, the is 
America, the Revolution, Civil War and Ametig 
and the world today.” Kirkus 

YOUNG, MIRIAM (BuRT) 
Prance, a carousel horse; illus. by Amy 

Jones. Crowell 1950 116p $2.59 
“Prance had made many generations of 

children happy during his 135 years as a carpus § 
horse, but he longed for one boy or girl to lou 


him—and his dreams finally came true.” Rewil 
bookseller 


READ-TO-ME GROUP 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE, 1910- 

Quiet noisy book; pictures by Leona] 

Weisgard. Harper 1950 unp illus $1.59 
“Muffin, the little dog who heard ever. 
thing, heard a very quiet noise. What could 

it be? An elephant tiptoeing downstairs? 4 

mouse sighing? No, it was a very quiet noig 

—as quiet as quietness; as quiet as someone 

eating currant jelly, as snow falling—but #7 

really was the sun coming up and the start of g 

new day.” Kirkus 

FATIO, LOUISE 
Christmas forest; pictures by Roger Duvoi- 
sin. Aladdin 1950 unp illus $1.25 
The author recounts the startling evenis 
of the night when Santa left his cozy home 
start off on his Christmas rounds and fell asleep 
ScoTT, WILLIAM RUFUS, 1910- 

The water that Jack drank; words by Wik 
liam R. Scott; painting by Charles & 
Shaw. Scott, W. R. 1950 unp ills 
$1.50 

“Starting with a drink of water, the ae 
thor) traces the water to the faucet, the pipe— 
and back to the cloud.” Retail bookseller 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the publi 


libraries of: 


Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 


Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


FICTION 


Hemincway. Across the river and into the 


NON-FICTION 


HEYERDAHL. Kon-Tiki .............+«: 
Hauser. Look younger, live longer ...... 


HuBBARD. Dianetics ..............-008: 

VELIKOvsKY. Worlds in collision ......... 

CRAWFORD. Little Princesses 

REYNOLDS. Courtroom 

GILBRETH. Belles on their toes eS 

Keity. Eleanor of Aquitaine and the four 
kings 3 

Miter. Story of Ernie Pyle 

BALDWIN. I leap over the wall ........... & 

MacDonaLp. Anybody can do anything... # 

OVERSTREET. Mature mind b | 

Eusot. Cocktail party 


trees 
ROBINSON. The Cardinal 1 
GUARESCHI. Little world of Don Camillo .. 
YeERBY. Floodtide 
WALTARI. The adventurer 
Bristow. Jubilee trail 
Wattari. The Egyptian 
CRONIN. Spanish gardener 
Hersey. The wall 
WARREN. World enough and time 
SrineTORF. White witch doctor 





